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HE'S  A  NE'ER-DO-WELL 

/\fter  its  headlong  descent  from  the  mountains  the 
Aare  flows  quietly  and  smoothly  through  the  Bodeli. 
Its  blue-green  waters  are  bearing  mighty  logs  down  to 
the  saw-mill.  This  quiet  mood,  however,  is  only  put 
on, — which  is  a  way  they  have  in  the  Oberland.  The 
river  is  already  preparing  to  deposit  another  load  of 
glacial  debris  in  the  Lake  of  Thun.  Near  the  wooden 
bridge  with  the  lock,  part  of  the  ancient  town  wall  is 
still  to  be  seen.  This  wall  formerly  protected  the  little 
town  of  Unterseen  from  its  enemies.  It  would  probably 
never  have  dreamt  that  holes  would  one  day  be  pierced 
through  it  here  and  there,  in  order  to  let  light  and  air 
into  the  poor  people's  dwellings  which  have  since  been 
built  in  its  corners.  Brown  wooden  Oberland  houses 
with  projecting  eaves  stand  side  by  side  along  the  river, 
their  balconies  and  windows  gay  with  flowers.  The  old 
church  tower  keeps  watch  over  the  little  town  like  a 
shepherd,  while  in  the  background  rise  the  rocky  slopes 
of  the  Harder,  where  fir  trees  find  a  footing  even  in  the 
steepest  places. 
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The  Abplanalps  lived  in  the  smallest  of  the  dwellings 
built  in  the  corners  of  the  old  wall.  Abplanalp  was  an 
invalid  who  could  not  often  get  up,  and  to-day  of  all 
days  he  found  it  very  hard  to  stay  in  bed.  He  wanted 
so  much  to  go  to  church  and  to  join  in  the  service  and 
hear  the  sermon. 

'Why  are  you  laying  the  cloth  so  early,  Vreneli?"  he 
said  to  a  curly-headed  child  of  six.  The  child  turned 
round  and  glanced  lovingly  at  her  father. 

'You  know,  Daddy,  it'll  take  longer  than  usual  to- 
day, 'cos  we're  going  to  have  a  tablecloth.  I  want  to 
lay  it  now,  then  Mother  won't  have  so  much  to  do  when 
she  gets  back  from  church." 

She  went  back  to  her  work.  Having  laid  the  cloth  on 
the  table,  she  unfolded  it,  climbed  onto  a  stool,  and 
with  her  whole  dainty  little  body  and  outstretched  arms 
carefully  smoothed  it  out.  Then  off  she  jumped  again, 
and  her  busy  little  hands  pulled  down  the  corners. 
After  that  she  trotted  to  the  dresser  and  placed  a  chair 
in  front  of  it. 

"Child,  you'll  fall  down  with  the  plates!" 

"Oh  no,  Daddy,  I  won't,"  and  she  clambered  off  the 
chair  successfully  with  her  load. 

'Why  do  you  shut  your  eyes,  Vreneli?"  he  said  a 
little  later,  as  he  watched  the  little  one  putting  the  forks 
round. 

"Cos  there's  a  prong  missing  on  one  of  the  forks,  and 
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as  I  love  Mother  and  you  just  the  same,  I  don't  want 
to  see  which  of  you  gets  it.  Shall  I  give  Christen  a  big 
spoon  to-day?" 

^ 

"He's  got  a  beautiful  text*),  after  all,"  said  the  child's 
mother,  coming  in  in  her  Sunday  best.  "I  was  afraid 
he  wouldn't,  as  he  never  learnt  his  lessons  very  well. 
But,  Caspar!  you've  got  the  window  open!" 

"I  wanted  to  hear  the  bells  ring  for  our  boy's  con- 
firmation, as  I  couldn't  go  myself." 

The  sound  of  the  bells  died  away  as  the  woman  closed 
the  window. 

"Here  he  comes!" 

A  tall  sturdy  boy  in  a  dark  grey  suit  much  too  big 
for  him  came  in,  carrying  his  hymn-book. 

'Take  your  coat  off  at  once,"  said  his  mother. 

"Why?" 

"Because  we're  going  to  have  dinner." 

She  took  hold  of  the  coat  almost  reverently  and  hung 
it  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  "It's  good,  strong  cloth," 
she  said. 

The  boy  sat  down  in  his  shirt  sleeves  which  were  spot- 
lessly clean,  and  in  which  two  big  tucks  had  been  made 
for  letting  down. 

'Well,  my  lad,"  said  Abplanalp,  "what  is  your  text?" 

*)   At  Swiss  confirmations,   every   candidate   is  given   a  special 
text  which  has  been  chosen  for  him  by  the  pastor. 


The  boy  opened  out  his  confirmation  certificate,  and 
his  father  read  aloud:  Christian  Abplanalp,  born  March 
15th  1893,  son  of  Caspar  Abplanalp,  policeman  at  Un- 
terseen,  and  his  wife  Barbara  Zurfliih.  Confirmed  on 
Good  Friday,  March  29th  1907  ... 

Text:  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart,  and  let  thine  eyes 
observe  my  ways.  Proverbs  XXIII,  26. 

"Now  look  here,  my  boy,  you've  given  us  very  much 
anxiety  up  to  the  present,  and  we've  often  had  to  worry 
about  you,"  his  father  began.  ''Turn  over  a  new  leaf 
from  to-day.  I  am  not  well,  as  you  know,  and  who  can 
say  but  you  may  have  to  be  looking  after  your  mother 
and  your  sisters  before  long?" 

"I  can't  understand  why  your  godfather  hasn't  writ- 
ten a  word,"  said  Christen's  mother,  coming  in  from  the 
kitchen  and  bringing  the  soup,  "he  usually  writes  such 
fine  letters,  and  not  a  word  to-day.  I've  looked  through 
the  box  again,  there  are  lots  of  big  pieces  for  patching, 
but  nothing  else." 

It  was  not  her  way  to  express  her  love  in  words.  But 
she  had  made  her  best  soup  in  honour  of  the  day,  and 
the  beef  had  been  put  into  the  oven  before  she  went  to 
church;  there  was  potato  salad,  and  mustard  and  cress 
too,  and  pastry  with  pears  and  lots  of  cream,  and  coffee 
after  dinner. 

"Couldn't  you  tell  me  a  bit  of  the  sermon?"  Abplan- 
alp went  on. 
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"It's  difficult  to  repeat,"  said  the  boy. 

"I  understood  what  he  said  about  names,"  the  woman 
came  to  his  rescue.  "He  spoke  extra  loud  then.  He  said 
that  Christ  called  them  all  by  name:  Simon,  John, 
Mary,  and  that  He  says:  'I  have  called  thee  by  thy 
name,  thou  art  mine!'  That  was  beautiful.  And  it  made 
me  think  of  something." 

"What?"  said  Father. 

'That  you  ought  to  have  been  there,  it  was  just  the 
thing  for  you." 

"Why?" 

"Because  it's  always  nice  to  be  called  by  one's  name. 
I  wish  you'd  call  me  by  mine  sometimes." 

"Well,  don't  I?" 

"No,  you  just  call  out:  I  say!  though  my  name  is 
Barbara." 

At  this  moment  two  girls  of  eleven  and  nine  came 
running  in.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  a  bunch  of  violets 
in  her  hand.  She  wanted  to  give  them  to  her  brother, 
but  seeing  the  coat  on  the  chair,  she  carefully  pinned 
them  in  the  buttonhole. 

"Christen,  you're  grown-up  now,  aren't  you?' 

After  dinner  as  Christen's  hand  strayed  over  his 
waistcoat,  he  thought  he  heard  paper  rustling  some- 
where. He  opened  the  waistcoat  and  felt  it  all  over. 

"Hullo!  here's  a  secret  pocket  inside,  with  a  button." 
He  pulled  out  a  letter.  So  there  was  one  after  all.  His 
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mother  took  it,  though  it  was  distinctly  addressed:  To 
my  godson  Christian  Abplanalp,  for  his  confirmation. 

"There's  something  inside,"  and  she  pulled  out  a  new 
silver  five  franc  piece.  'What  a  kind  godfather  to  give 
you  money  besides  the  suit."  She  opened  the  letter 
and  read: 

Dear  Godson, 

What  a  big  boy  you  are,  and  what  a  ruinous  lot  of 
cloth  it  takes  to  make  a  suit  for  you!  Such  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  such  long  arms!  I've  sewn  the  buttons  for  the 
braces  on  pretty  low  down,  so  that  your  mother  can 
move  them  higher  up  if  you  go  on  growing  like  this. 
My  dear  godson,  how  I  should  love  to  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  good  fortune  all  ready  made,  but  that  is  a  thing 
we  human  beings  cannot  do;  we  must  leave  it  in  God's 
hands.  But  we  must  be  on  the  watch,  for  the  devil  cuts 
a  suit  for  us  too.  He  takes  one  of  our  failings  and  fits 
it  on  like  a  well  made  coat  which  we  never  want  to  take 
off.  And  that  is  a  dangerous  business!  I  am  giving  you 
a  bigger  present  than  this  suit:  you  can  come  to  me 
after  Easter  to  learn  tailoring.  I  enclose  the  money  for 
the  journey.  Give  my  love  to  your  parents. 

Your  Godfather  Christian  Rindlisbacher. 

The  boy's  brows  contracted.  A  shadow  crossed  his 
face,  but  he  said  nothing. 

'Where  are  you  going?"  said  his  mother,  as  he  got  up. 
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"I  am  going  up  the  Harder  with  the  others."*) 

"I  say,  Barbara,  how  kind  of  his  godfather!"  Abplan- 
alp  called  out  to  his  wife,  who  was  washing  up  in  the 
kitchen,  whilst  the  three  sisters  did  the  drying. 

'Yes,  it's  a  lucky  day!"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

The  boys  started  climbing  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Harder  in  silence.  It  was  a  lovely  spring  day,  the  ane- 
mones were  in  blossom,  the  first  bees  were  humming 
around  the  catkins,  there  were  fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky. 

'What  are  you  going  to  be?  Where  are  you  going?" 
the  boys  asked  each  other.  They  all  had  their  answers 
ready,  except  Christian,  the  leader  of  the  company  who 
looked  confused. 

"I'm  going  to  be  an  engineer,"  he  answered  after  a 
time. 

"Are  you  going  to  a  technical  school?"  said  one  of  the 
boys  with  a  laugh. 

"Not  exactly,  I'm  going  straight  to  a  job!" 


Rain  and  Fohn**).  There  was  a  change  in  the  weather 
on  Easter  Monday;  spring  brings  not  only  sunny 
meadows  and  the  songs  of  birds,  it  also  calls  forth 
strife  in  nature. 


*)  It  is  customary  in  the  Oberland  for  the  confirmation  candi- 
dates to  go  for  a  walk  together  in  the  afternoon. 

**)  A  warm  south  wind  often  prevalent  in  various  parts  of 
Switzerland. 
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Mrs.  Abplanalp  was  getting  Christen's  box  ready. 
Everything  was  packed,  and  the  confirmation  suit  was 
on  the  top. 

"I  say,"  Abplanalp  cried  out,  "the  boy  does  not  want 
to  go.  I've  sent  him  away  to  fetch  something  so  that  we 
can  talk  it  over  alone." 

"What,  not  go  to  his  godfather?" 

Christen  reappeared  in  the  kitchen. 

'You  mean  to  say  you  don't  want  to  go!"  she  broke 
out.  'We  have  no  money  to  pay  for  you  to  learn  a 
trade.  Your  godfather's  offer  is  a  godsend!" 

"But  I  wont  go!" 

'You  ungrateful  fellow!  Is  that  all  the  good  the  con- 
firmation classes  have  done  you?" 

"I'd  rather  be  a  mason  than  squat  on  a  table  with  my 
legs  crossed,  and  stitch!" 

''Tailoring  is  a  fine  trade!" 

'Yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  women." 
'You  shall  go!"  cried  his  father  excitedly. 

'Yes,  I'm  going,  never  fear,  but  not  to  my  godfather." 

'Well,  then  get  off  and  be  a  good-for-nothing." 

"All  right,  I'm  off,"  said  the  boy. 

"But  you  shan't  take  the  suit,"  retorted  his  mother 
wildly. 

Christen  flung  the  suit  on  a  chair,  pulled  two  shirts 
and  some  socks  and  handkerchiefs  out  of  the  box,  made 
a  bundle  and  tied  it  up  with  a  piece  of  string. 
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"I  shall  write  to  you  when  things  go  well,"  he  said 
and  was  gone. 

His  mother  took  the  suit,  folded  it  and  smoothed  it 
gently.  If  only  she  had  caressed  her  boy  as  lovingly! 

"Surely  he's  not  gone  off  for  good.  I  expect  he's  just 
gone  to  the  builder's  at  Interlaken.  He'll  be  back  again 
before  night." 

GONE 

hristianAbplanalp  has  run  away,"  said  Mrs.  Amrein 
to  her  husband,  the  lawyer.  ;The  children  are  terribly 
unhappy,  they  were  so  fond  of  him,  especially  since  he 
made  the  fountain  for  them  in  the  garden." 

'Where  has  he  gone?" 

''That's  just  it,  they  don't  know.  He  was  to  have 
gone  to  Berne  to  his  godfather  to  learn  tailoring." 

'What  a  strange  idea!  That  boy  a  tailor,  a  descen- 
dant of  that  family  of  chamois  hunters  and  wrestlers! 
A  boy  who  can  never  keep  still,  to  have  to  sit  cross- 
legged  on  a  table!  Are  the  people  mad?" 

"It  is  she  who  wears  the  breeches  in  that  house  ever 
since  Abplanalp  had  pneumonia  and  became  a  police- 
man. He  can  still  ring  the  bell  and  send  the  children 
home  at  night,  and  that's  about  all  there  is  for  him  to 
do;  nobody  has  been  locked  up  for  years." 

"Such  a  strong  active  boy!  I  remember  seeing  him 
take  a  header  from  a  high  rock  into  the  Aare  last  sum- 
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mer  when  the  river  was  in  flood.  I  saw  his  strong 
young  body  in  the  rushing  torrent  fast  approaching  the 
dangerous  lode.  I  was  horrified.  But  he  swam  through. 
And  only  last  week  I  saw  him  standing  on  a  cartload 
of  barrels,  holding  the  reins  of  the  four  horses  in  his 
left  hand  and  cracking  the  whip.  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  the  carter,  so  he  took  the  man's  place.  That 
boy  a  tailor!  Don't  his  people  understand  that  he's 
made  of  different  stuff!" 

That  evening  Christen's  schoolmaster  called  at  theAb- 
planalp's  house. 

"I  have  heard  that  Christen  has  gone  away.  What  is 
he  doing?" 

"Nothing,"  said  his  father. 

'What  do  you  mean?" 

"He  refused  a  good  offer,  so  he  will  have  to  shift  for 
himself.  We  can  do  nothing  for  him." 

"And  I  was  so  thankful  that  he  was  born  in  March 
and  able  to  leave  school  a  year  earlier,"  Mrs.  Abplan- 
alp  broke  in.*) 

"Are  you  badly  off?"  asked  the  schoolmaster  kindly, 
"had  you  counted  on  his  earnings?" 

"No,  indeed,  I  don't  expect  any  help  from  him.  I  can 
go  out  washing.  I  shall  be  thankful  if  he  gets  on  without 
help  from  us." 


*)  Swiss  children  are  obliged,  by  law,  to  enter  school  the  first 
Easter  after  having  completed  their  6th  year. 
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And  she  added,  muttering  to  herself,  "I  work  for  Am- 
rein's,  the  lawyer's,  and  Moos,  the  banker's,  and  Bla- 
ser's  in  the  smithy,  and  Krebs,  the  solicitor's." 

'That  Christen  should  have  run  away  immediately 
after  his  confirmation,  after  our  Vicar  had  spoken  so 
seriously  to  them  all,"  continued  the  schoolmaster.  "I 
was  deeply  moved  myself  by  his  speech.  I  don't  think 
you  understood  the  boy." 

'You  must  speak  louder,  my  wife  is  a  little  deaf." 
The  schoolmaster  raised  his  voice:  "You  should  never 
have  tried  to  force  him  to  learn  a  trade  for  which  he 
was  not  suited." 

"He  certainly  never  could  sit  still." 
"And  yet  you  wanted  to  make  a  tailor  of  him!" 
'Yes,  we  did,"  said  Mrs.  Abplanalp. 
"And  such  a  fine  boy  too,  so  full  of  life!" 
"He  certainly  is  strong,  and  that's  a  fact." 
"He  has  plenty  of  common  sense  and  is  kind-hearted 
too,"  the  schoolmaster  went  on,  "though  he  wasn't  very 
good  at  his  books.    When  he  was  quite  a  tiny  chap,  I 
once  said  to  him:  'Mind,  Christen,  if  you  don't  work 
better  you'll  never  get  on.'    'You  can't  tell  yet,'  was 
the  answer.  From  that  time  onward  the  little  fellow  was 
always  well-behaved,  even  though  he  didn't  much  care 
for  his  lessons.  But  there  were  other  things  he  excelled 
in.   One  day  during  an  excursion  all  the  boys  ran  away 
when  they  heard  something  rustling  in  the  grass  and 
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an  adder  hissed  at  us,  but  Christen  caught  it  by  the  tail 
and  lifted  it  up  in  a  flash.  He  knew  it  couldn't  bite  in 
that  position.  I  can  still  see  him  beating  the  large  rep- 
tile against  a  rock.  That  was  the  quickest  way  to  kill 
it,  and  such  animals  really  must  be  killed.  It  is  that 
healthy  boyish  nature  of  his  that  makes  him  want  to  be 
on  the  spot  whenever  anything  is  going  on." 

'Yes,  he  was  always  all  over  the  place." 

"I  expect  his  love  of  adventure  rather  worried  you 
sometimes,  Mrs.  Abplanalp.  But  believe  me,  if  some- 
body with  a  firm  hand  were  to  get  hold  of  him  and  lead 
him  the  right  way,  he  would  be  sure  to  turn  out  well." 

"It  would  be  a  blessing  if  somebody  were  to  take 
him  in  hand,"  replied  Abplanalp. 

"Our  Vicar  too,"  continued  the  schoolmaster,  "said  to 
me  only  the  other  day:  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  word  of  God  had  taken  root  deeply  and  firmly 
in  Christen's  soul." 

"He's  a  ne'er-do-well,"  concluded  Christen's  mother, 
who  had  apparently  not  taken  in  much  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  schoolmaster  left  them,  seeing  that  nothing  he 
could  say  would  make  any  difference.  'Where  may  the 
poor  boy  be,"  he  thought. 
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WHERE  IS  HE? 

here  was  he  indeed?  There  was  no  news  for  a 
long  time, — a  sign  that  he  was  not  doing  well.  Mrs.  Ab- 
planalp  was  having  her  lunch;  it  was  washing-day  at 
Amrein's. 

"Have  you  had  any  news  of  Christen?"  asked  Mrs. 
Amrein.  His  mother  took  a  postcard  from  her  pocket. 
"Just  read  this  nonsense."  Mrs.  Amrein  read: 

Dear  Father,  I  am  in  government  service.  Don't 
worry  about  me.  I'm  getting  on  all  right.  I  send  you 
my  love.  Your  son  Christen. 

"In  government  service?"  said  Mrs.  Amrein  and  shook 
her  head.  Two  days  later  Mrs.  Abplanalp  brought  a 
letter  from  Christen. 

"Now  we  know  where  he  is — in  the  prison  atSchwyz." 
'What,"   cried  Mrs.  Amrein  in  a  horrified  voice, — 
"in  prison?!" 

'Yes,  but  not  as  a  prisoner,  as  a  jailer, — read  this." 
Mrs.  Amrein  took  the  letter  and  read: 

"I  am  looking  after  four  robbers.    They  are  strong 
fellows  and  difficult  to  keep  in  order.   The  beggars  eat 
an  awful  lot  and  the  government  pays  damages  for  all 
they  steal, — 150  francs  so  far. 
Best  love 

Your  Christen." 
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"Just  read  this,"  Mrs.  Amrein  said  to  her  husband, 
"the  rascal  is  making  fun  of  his  parents;  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  of  him." 

"Tell  Mrs.  Abplanalp  to  get  her  husband  to  write  to 
the  town  clerk  at  Schwyz  and  to  ask  what  the  boy  is 
doing." 

"Dear  me,"  sighed  the  washerwoman,  "now  we  shall 
be  getting  official  letters!" 

Abplanalp  had  time  enough  to  ponder  over  Christen's 
letter.  "He's  taking  up  my  line  of  life,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  ''The  post-mark  is  Schwyz, — I  expect  he  is  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  a  few  prisoners  there, — perhaps  all  the 
men  are  busy  hay-making.  And  yet,  I'd  never  have 
thought  they'd  take  any  odd  boy  like  that  for  such  a  job! 
Four  robbers!" 

'What  I  can't  understand  is  that  the  Canton  should 
pay  damages, — I've  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  it, — I'll  write  and  enquire." 

The  answer  arrived  two  days  later.  There  was  no 
stamp,  the  letter  was  marked  "Official"  in  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner. 

'Your  son  Christian  Abplanalp  is  looking  after  four 
golden  eagles  in  the  Muota  Valley.  The  gamekeeper 
happened  to  be  looking  for  a  boy  to  help  him  with  this 
difficult  job  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The 
Canton  does  not  wish  these  fine  birds  to  be  shot,  and 
pays  damages  for  all  the  lambs  or  kids  the  eagles  kill. 
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Damages  amount- 
ing to  113  francs 
have  so  far  been 
paid  for  14  lambs, 
4  kids  and  1  cat. 

N.  N. 
'Town-clerk'." 

"I  wonder  whe- 
ther he  gets  any 
pay,"  remarked  his 
mother. 

A  few  days  later 
another  letter  came 
from  Christen.  It  was  crumpled  and  creased,  and  the 
post-mark  proved  that  it  ought  to  have  arrived  before 
the  official  one: 

"I  want  to  explain  what  the  robbers  are.  They  are 
four  huge  golden  eagles.  The  government  employs  a 
keeper  to  protect  these  rare  birds.  They  even  had  some 
blasting  done  near  the  aerie  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  anybody  to  get  at  them.  There  are  people,  you 
know,  who  would  love  to  shoot  them,  though  there's 
nothing  grander  to  see  than  an  eagle  soaring  high  up 
in  the  air. — The  gamekeeper  has  engaged  me  for  May, 
because  that's  the  time  when  there  is  most  to  do.  The 
young  ones  are  just  beginning  to  peep  over  the  edge  of 
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the  nest.  The  keeper  is  pleased  with  me.  Maybe  he'll 
keep  me  on  longer.  It's  much  more  fun  being  up  here 
than  down  in  the  valley.  I  wear  nothing  but  my  shirt 
and  trousers.  The  confirmation  suit  would  be  no  good 

at  all  up  here.  „       ,         n,    . 

Best  love,  Christian. 


June  had  come  and  gone  before  the  boy  was  dis- 
missed. He  had  a  grand  time  up  there,  but  the  pay  was 
small.  A  knot  in  his  handkerchief  was  big  enough  to 
hold  all  his  earnings.  He  felt  utterly  lost  in  the  town 
of  Schwyz  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Look- 
ing up  and  down  the  street  he  saw  a  cart  loaded  with 
laurels.  A  gardener  was  struggling  with  a  large  tub 
which  he  was  trying  to  lift. 

"Shall  I  lend  you  a  hand?"  said  Christen. 

'Yes,  I'm  in  a  great  hurry!" 

Christen  helped  him,  and  they  got  the  tub  up  without 
more  ado. 

"Goodness,  what  a  strong  fellow  you  are.  Get  up 
on  the  cart,  you  can  help  me  take  them  down  and 
carry  them  in." 

Christen  climbed  onto  the  box.  His  fingers  were 
itching  to  take  the  reins.  The  gardener's  wife  added 
several  large  baskets  of  beautiful  long-stalked  white 
roses  to  the  load.  The  gardener  put  on  his  coat. 

"Can  you  drive?" 
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'You  bet!" 

"Drive  on  then,  straight  ahead  first,  and  then  down 
to  the  left.  I've  found  help  unexpectedly,"  he  called  out 
to  his  wife  with  a  glance  at  the  strong-looking,  sun- 
burnt boy. 

"Put   on   the  brake,   there's   a   steep   bit  round   the 


corner.' 


Christen  did  so,  the  brake  squeaked,  and  he  drove  on 
in  high  spirits. 

''They're  for  a  wedding,"  said  the  man,  pointing  to 
the  laurels. 


Early  as  it  was,  the  small  Gothic  church  at  Brunnen 
was  surrounded  by  spectators.  There  was  to  be  a  big 
wedding  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  his  eagerness  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  event,  the  verger  was  blackleading  the  stove 
at  the  last  moment.  The  gardener  and  Christen  took 
the  laurels  into  the  church  and  placed  them  in  rows 
along  the  aisle  up  which  the  bridal  couple  were  to  pass 
on  their  way  to  the  altar.  The  white  roses  converted 
the  small  church  into  a  veritable  garden.  The  bride  was 
an  Italian  girl,  and  white  roses  were  her  favourite 
flower. 

A  rich  Persian  carpet  was  laid  before  the  altar,  and 
a  red  one  from  the  altar  through  the  church  and  right 
up  to  the  door.  The  bells  began  to  ring.  Carriages 
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came  driving  up.  Christen  stood  against  the  wall  out- 
side, all  eyes  and  ears. 

A  timid  little  voice  close  to  him  pleaded  "Lift  me  up 
a  little."  Christen  took  the  pretty  child  on  his  shoulders. 

"Can  you  see  all  right  now?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  little  one,  putting  one  arm  round 
his  neck  and  catching  hold  of  the  railing  with  the  other. 
He  suddenly  felt  a  great  longing  for  his  little  sister 
Vreneli. 

"The  bride!" 

"How  lovely  she  is,"  murmured  the  crowd. 

Accompanied  by  the  bridegroom,  the  calm  and  stately 
bride  passed  up  the  aisle  *).  A  delicate  gossamer  veil 
enveloped  her  in  its  silvery  folds.  Christen  waited  with 
the  little  girl  till  the  bride  reappeared.  Neither  of  them 
would  have  gone  without  another  look  at  her. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much.  Come  home  and  have  din- 
ner with  us,"  said  the  child. 

And  so  saying  she  took  him  to  the  Bear  Hotel.  He 
had  never  had  such  a  good  dinner  in  all  his  life,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  pay. 

But  later  on  in  the  day  he  was  alone  again,  out  on  the 
road.  Where  was  he  to  go? 


*)  The  civil  marriage  takes  place  before  the  religious  ceremony 
in  Switzerland. 
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AT  THE  FRONTIER 

hristian  Abplanalp,  you're  becoming  a  regular 
tramp! 

"My  cash  is  diminishing  day  by  day.  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  work  at  Altdorf,"  he  muttered. 

Far  away,  in  amongst  the  fields,  he  saw  a  building. 
There  was  something  uncanny  in  its  solitude.  A  board 
at  the  roadside  bore  the  notice  'Workmen  wanted". 
Following  a  narrow  path,  he  reached  a  small  house 
standing  by  itself  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds.  A  head 
appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  and  he  was  asked  what 
he  wanted.  'Work,"  said  he. 

"Are  you  prepared  to  face  what  might  happen  here? 
Can  you  do  your  work  all  day  in  absolute  silence?" 

"I  can  work  right  enough,  but  I  can't  help  yodling 
every  now  and  then." 

"Heaven  forbid,  there'd  be  an  explosion!"  and  down 
went  the  window.  Christen  looked  round  and  turned 
back  again.  On  the  high-road  he  asked  a  peasant  who 
was  coming  along:  'What  sort  of  a  factory  is  that?" 

"Dynamite  works,"  whispered  the  peasant,  "no  one 
is  allowed  to  speak  there,  or  else  the  whole  bag  of  tricks 
might  be  blown  up." 

"Hurrah!  what  a  good  thing  they  wouldn't  have  me!" 

"Hush,"  replied  the  man,  and  put  his  finger  on  his  lips. 
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September  in  the  Ticino!  It  is  indeed  true,  as  visitors 
are  so  often  told  in  spring,  that  Lugano  is  never  more 
beautiful  than  in  September.  The  blue  haze  of  summer 
no  longer  lies  on  the  hillsides  and  on  the  water.  The 
landscape  glows  in  warmer  colours  interwoven  with  the 
golden  tints  of  autumn. 

A  youthful  figure,  dusty  and  hot,  carrying  a  small 
bundle,  is  crossing  the  bridge  at  Melide.  Spell-bound  by 
the  beauty  on  either  side,  he  scarcely  knows  which  way 
to  look.  He  has  walked  all  the  way  across  the  Gotthard, 
and  starting  from  Bellinzona  this  very  morning  he  has 
crossed  Monte  Ceneri.  The  sun  is  unbearably  hot. 
Tired  and  hungry  he  stops  for  a  rest  on  the  shore  ol 
a  small  inlet  beyond  Bissone.  Dry  bread  and  sausage, 
all  the  food  he  has,  are  soon  eaten  up;  there  is  not  a 
morsel  left. 

A  train  passes.  He  catches  sight  of  the  words 
"Chiasso-Milano". 

"Oh,  if  only  I  could  jump  on,"  he  thinks.  "I  can't 
walk  further  than  Chiasso  to-day,  my  feet  ache." 

The  waves  lap  the  shore  gently  and  splash  the 
pebbles,  and  the  smaller  ones  slip  down  into  the  water. 

"A  bathe,  what  fun!  How  different  this  is  from  the 
Aare,  where  you  have  to  turn  back  so  soon.  I  never  get 
tired  in  the  water." 

He  flings  off  his  clothes,  wraps  them  up  in  a  bundle 
with  the  rest  of  his  belongings,  and  ties  it  on  his  back 
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with  a  piece  of  string.  How  refreshing  the  water  is!  He 
pants  and  splashes  and  shouts  for  joy!  His  outstretched 
arms  draw  rippling  lines  in  the  clear  blue  water.  And 
what  long  strokes  he  takes!  Capolago  is  reached  in  an 
hour.  He  lands  in  a  lonely  little  bay,  and  stretches  his 
limbs  on  the  warm  stones  where  the  hot  sun  soon  dries 
him  and  his  clothes. 

A  clean  shirt  from  the  bundle  adds  to  his  comfort, 
and  on  he  marches,  straight  to  the  station. 

A  train  is  just  starting:  Milano-Chiasso-Basilea. 

'That  train  is  bound  for  home,"  thought  Christen.  As 
he  watched  it,  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  luggage  van. 
Faces  were  peering  out  behind  a  small  barred  window. 

'Who  is  that  in  the  van?"  he  asked  the  pointsman. 

'Tramps  who  are  sent  back  in  batches  because  they 
have  no  money  and  have  been  caught  begging." 

These  words  gave  Christen  a  fright:  "How  awful  to 
be  sent  back  like  that!"  He  himself  only  possessed  a  few 
farthings.  He  had  had  work,  it  is  true,  but  the  jobs  had 
been  short  and  badly  paid.  Very  often  food  and  a  bed 
had  been  all  he  got  in  return  for  his  services.  And  so 
he  had  decided  to  go  to  Italy;  the  country  from  which 
so  many  workmen  and  masons  came  must  surely  be  the 
place  to  learn  the  art  of  building.  And  yet  he  felt  that 
there  was  something  wrong  about  this  argument. 

Evening  was  approaching  when  he  arrived  at  Chiasso. 
He  felt  strangely  drawn  to  the  railway  station,  without 
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knowing  why.  But  how  noisy  the  streets  were!  Rows  of 
public  houses,  and  music  everywhere.  You  could 
hear  the  heavy  boots  of  the  dancers  scraping  the  floor. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  wine  and  beer. 
Close  by  a  door  opened,  and  a  man  flushed  with  drink 
came  out  to  draw  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  On,  on! 
Christen  shuddered,  driven  away  by  that  inborn  horror 
of  coarseness,  which  stands  between  a  healthy  mind 
and  evil. 

A  house  opposite  the  station  attracted  his  attention. 
There  were  Italians  waiting  at  the  doors  and  sitting  on 
the  steps.  Others  were  going  in  and  out.  Filled  with 
curiosity,  and  yet  half  reluctantly,  he  followed  a  man 
who  was  wearing  a  peacock's  feather  on  his  hat.  The 
room  he  entered  was  full  of  people.  There  were  benches 
along  the  walls,  but  every  seat  was  taken.  Some  men 
were  lying  on  the  tables  sleeping.  In  one  corner  there 
was  a  group  of  women  and  children.  A  baby  was  crying 
loudly.  Suddenly  the  white  starched  bonnet  of  a  nun 
appeared  coming  up  the  stairs, — the  only  clean  thing  in 
the  whole  place.  She  was  carrying  a  jug  of  milk  from 
the  kitchen. 

He  saw  a  small  lad  standing  in  a  corner  by  himself, 
with  his  coat  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  small  bag  on  the 
floor  beside  him.  He  looked  so  enterprising  that  Chris- 
ten's  courage  rose.  He  went  up  to  the  little  fellow  and 
asked  him  'Where  are  you  going?" 
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'To  the  Jungfrau  Railway,  all  of  us,"  was  the  answer, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  others. 

The  Jungfrau!    He  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and 


saw  the  sparkling  white  mountain,  as  he  had  seen  it  from 
his  earliest  childhood.  A  longing  for  the  mountains 
seized  him.  His  heart  ached.  Suddenly  an  idea  occurred 
to  him:  "Why  shouldn't  I  go  too?"  His  mind  was  made 
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up.  He  went  into  the  next  room.  A  boy  was  standing 
there,  smiling  to  himself.  Christen  went  straight  up  to 
him  and  said:  ;'Tell  me  what  I'm  to  do,  I  want  to  go 
with  you."  The  boy  still  smiled,  showing  two  rows  of 
dazzlingly  white  teeth;  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took 
hold  of  Christen's  hand,  and  led  him  to  a  man  who  im- 
mediately inspired  him  with  confidence, — there  was 
something  so  calm  and  dignified  about  him. 

"I  want  to  work  on  the  Jungfrau  Railway,  can  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  there?' 

"Non  capisco, Prezioso!"    A  fair  young  man 

answered  the  call. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Can  I  go  to  the  Jungfrau  too?  But  I've  got  no 
money." 

"No  matter,  go  wid  us,  priest  come,  hold  Vespers,  you 
say  prayer  wid  us." 

"But  I'm  a  Protestant,"  said  Christen,  and  these 
words  were  never  uttered  more  firmly  by  youthful  lips. 

"No  matter,  just  make  cross,  so ,  then  collective 

ticket,  you  come  too  wid  no  money." 

"No,  indeed  I  won't,"  said  Christen  and  went  out. 

He  was  out  in  the  street  again,  feeling  more  helpless 
than  ever. 

"Is  that  Christen?"  suddenly  cried  a  woman's  voice, 
and  a  member  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, on  duty  at  the  station,  came  hurriedly  towards 
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him.    She  was  wearing  the  badge  of  red  and  white  rib- 
bon with  the  silver  star. 

"Christen,  what  does  this  mean?  What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

Mrs.  Abplanalp  was  her  sister's  washerwoman,  and 
it  was  about  a  year  ago  that  she  had  last  seen  Christen 
in  the  smithy  at  Unterseen,  watching  her  brother-in-law 
at  work.  She  well  remembered  the  boy's  eager  face 
and  sparkling  eyes  when  he  was  allowed  to  use  the 
sledge-hammer. 

"I  wanted  to  go  to  Italy,"  said  Christen,  "but  I've 
changed  my  mind.  Those  people  over  there  are  going  to 
the  Jungfrau,  and  I  want  to  go  too.  I  want  to  help  build 
the  railway.  If  such  small  boys  are  going,  they  might 
take  me  as  well.  But  I'm  afraid  I  shall  miss  the  chance. 
They  start  to-night,  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  ."  he  blushed. 

"Come  home  with  me,"  said  the  woman  kindly,  "we'll 
see  what  can  be  done."  He  followed  her  to  her  room. 
She  prepared  coffee,  and  put  bread  and  butter  on  the 
table. 

'You  must  have  something  to  eat  first." 

Christen  ate  in  silence.  When  his  hunger  was  appeased 
his  motherly  friend  said  "Now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Christen  told  his  story  truthfully. 

'You  mean  to  say  you  ran  away?  Your  poor  mother!" 

"Now  that  you  have  had  some  food,  there  is  some- 
thing else  we  must  not  forget,"  she  said,  as  she  cleared 
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the  table.  She  went  to  her  bookcase  and  took  out  a 
small  black  book  which  she  put  on  the  table. 

'You  have  just  told  me  how  poor  you  are,  so  poor 
that  you  were  able  to  go  into  the  water  without  being 
afraid  of  losing  anything.  Take  this  little  book,  and  you 
will  be  rich.  I  won't  force  you  to  take  it.  It  is  copy  of 
the  Testament  we  use  in  the  Pocket  Testament  League, 
and  there  is  one  condition  attached  to  it:  you  must  pro- 
mise always  to  have  it  on  you;  that  is  why  the  paper  is 
as  thin  as  silk."  She  took  hold  of  a  page.  "It  is  India 
paper.  Men  keep  it  in  their  coat-pocket,  and  when  they 
change  their  coat,  they  always  take  it  out.  Do  you  know 
why  you  should  always  have  it  about  you?" 

Christen  made  no  reply. 

"So  that  you  should  read  it  every  day,"  she  continued, 
"and  have  it  at  hand  when  temptation  comes.  Each 
member  promises  to  read  a  chapter  a  day." 

She  looked  enquiringly  at  the  big  boy.  But  there  was 
still  no  response. 

"I  must  go  back  to  the  station.  Wait  here,  and  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done  about  the  ticket." 

"Will  you?" 

She  went  into  her  bedroom,  and  Christen  heard  her 
opening  a  drawer.  He  fell  asleep  on  his  chair.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  woman  gently  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

She  went  to  the  ticket  office:  "Third  single  to  Inter- 
laken." 
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"Are  you  taking  a  holiday,  Miss  Zurtannen?" 

"No,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

''Then  you  are  again  buying  a  ticket  for  a  girl  who 
has  told  you  some  wonderful  tale.  Really  you  are  far 
too  kind." 

"I  often  get  the  money  back.  But  this  time  it  is  a  boy, 
the  son  of  our  washerwoman  at  Unterseen,  a  splendid, 
unspoilt  Oberland  boy.  I  have  seen  so  many  wreck  their 
lives  in  the  hot  Italian  climate,  and  I'm  anxious  to  send 
this  boy  back  to  the  mountains.  Just  think,  he  wants  to 
work  on  the  Jungfrau  Railway,"  and  she  looked  up  as 
if  she  could  see  the  sun-lit  snowfields.  "The  whole  batch 
leaves  at  eleven  to-night. — There's  my  seven  o'clock 
train,"  and  she  hurried  off.  An  hour  later  she  entered 
the  room  as  quietly  as  she  had  left  it  and  took  up  some 
sewing.  There  was  another  train  to  "do"  at  eight  o'clock 
and  several  girls  to  help  through  the  customs.  Christen 
was  still  fast  asleep.  "I'll  set  the  alarm  for  him,"  she 
said  before  leaving. 

The  alarm  went  off  punctually  at  ten.  Christen 
jumped  up.  Where  was  he?  There  was  a  lamp  burning 
on  the  table.  A  pleasant  little  room.  On  one  wall  there 
was  a  picture  of  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  the  symbol  of 
faithfulness  unto  death.  He  had  noticed  the  picture  the 
moment  he  entered  the  room,  and  he  now  realized  why 
he  had  dreamt  of  tattered  red  uniforms  and  of  bayonets. 
Their  schoolmaster  had  once  told  them  about  the  Swiss 
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Guard  who  served  the  King  of  France  so  faithfully 
though  they  were  only  hired  soldiers,  and  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  rather  than  let  the  revolutionaries  enter  the 
royal  palace. 

'We  are  Swiss  soldiers,"  they  had  cried,  "and  there  is 
no  way  in  but  over  our  dead  bodies."  This  story  was  the 
one  he  liked  best  of  all.  He  looked  at  the  picture  again. 

On  the  other  wall  hung  a  picture  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which  attracted  his  attention.  It  showed  a  man 
standing  on  a  steep  rocky  ledge.  His  face  was  not 
visible,  but  a  halo  surrounded  his  head.  His  left  hand 
clung  to  the  rock,  whilst  his  right  arm  reached  out  to- 
wards a  lamb  which  was  looking  up  to  him  pleadingly 
from  a  thorny  bush.  Eagles  hovered  in  the  background. 

'What  a  beautiful  picture,"  thought  Christen.  The 
little  book  that  he  had  not  wanted  to  take  was  still  lying 
on  the  table.  He  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  At  this 
moment  his  friend  came  back.  A  glance  showed  her  that 
the  book  had  disappeared.  Her  joy  was  plainly  visible 
on  her  face. 

"Here  is  your  ticket.  The  train  starts  at  10.50.  The 
whole  station  is  full  of  Italians,  and  there  are  others 
going  over  now  with  their  bags.  But  they  always  go  an 
hour  too  early,  to  make  sure  of  getting  a  seat.  I'll  just 
get  a  warm  drink  for  you  before  you  go." 

"I've  had  a  good  nap,"  said  Christen,  drawing  a  deep 
breath. 
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"My  alarm  woke  you,  didn't  it.  An  alarm  is  a 
strange  thing,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it:  when  you 
set  it  in  the  evening,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  at 
what  time  you  want  to  get  up.  When  it  goes  off  next 
morning,  there  is  no  need  to  wonder  whether  it  is  the 
right  time  to  get  up.  That  was  settled  the  night  before. 
That's  just  what  should  happen  in  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  decision  to  obey  God's  call  must  be  taken 
once  and  for  all,  and  after  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  to  obey  when  the 
voice  of  God  calls.  You  were  confirmed  a  little  while 
ago.  That  is  the  kind  of  day  when  you  set  your 
alarm.  — 

And  now  we  will  have  evening  prayer  before  you  go." 
She  took  her  Bible,  but  she  did  not  open  it  where  the 
bookmarker  was,  and  where  she  had  left  off  reading  the 
night  before.  She  read  aloud  in  a  clear,  emphatic  voice: 
"Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father,  and 
attend  to  know  understanding.  Get  wisdom,  get  under- 
standing. Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get 
wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding. 
Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee:  she  shall  bring 
thee  to  honour,  when  thou  dost  embrace  her.  Take  fast 
hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her,  for  she  is 
thy  life.  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go 
not  in  the  way  of  evil  men.  Turn  from  it  and  pass 
away.  But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light, 
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that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The 
way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness:  they  know  not  at  what 
they  stumble.  — 

My  son,  attend  to  my  words;  incline  thine  ear  unto 
my  sayings.  Let  them  not  depart  from  thine  eyes;  keep 
them  in  the  midst  of  thine  heart.  For  they  are  life  unto 
those  that  find  them,  and  health  to  all  their  flesh. 
Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence;  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life." 

'That  is  almost  like  my  text,"  said  Christen,  as  he 
heard  the  last  words.  "But  I  must  go  now." 

"Here  is  a  sausage  and  some  bread  for  you,  enough 
for  the  journey.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  on  the 
straight  road.  Remember  me  to  your  mother." 

She  accompanied  him,  and  forced  her  way  with  him 
through  the  crowd  of  workmen  who  had  collected  outside 
the  closed  door.  The  friendly  Swiss  porter  who  always 
helped  her  in  all  difficulties,  was  standing  guard.  He 
exchanged  a  look  with  Miss  Zurtannen  and  pointed  to 
a  small  pale  boy  who  was  anxiously  holding  up  some- 
thing in  his  right  hand,  wrapped  up  in  a  black  silk  scarf. 
With  his  left  hand  he  was  clutching  a  small  bag,  and 
he  had  a  fur  coat  on  his  arm  that  was  much  too  big  for 
him.  The  train  steamed  in.  The  porter  opened  the 
doors.  "Bellinzona — Lucerna— Basilea"  he  called  out 
loudly.  The  Italians  flocked  out.  The  small  boy  could 
hardly  drag  his  bag  along.  Christen  seized  it  and  lifted 
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it  into  the  train.  A  young  priest  was  walking  up  and 
down.  He  saw  Christen  take  the  bag  and  gave  him  a 
look  of  approval. 

"Su  da  bravo,  Santino,  fatti  animo,"  he  said  putting 
his  hand  on  the  small  boy's  shoulder.  "Mio  povero  pic- 
cino!"  (be  brave,  Santino,  take  courage,  my  poor  little 
boy).  A  whistle.  Christen  shook  hands  with  his  kind 
friend  and  said  "I'll  keep  my  promise!" 

At  the  very  last  minute  a  young  Italian  rushed  out  of 
the  train  and  kissed  the  priest  on  both  cheeks. 

"Addio  padrino,"  he  cried,  "addio." 

uAlbertelli,Albertelli,  come!"  cried  Santino  anxiously. 
'The  train  is  starting." 

The  train  steamed  out  of  the  station.  The  Italians 
began  to  sing,  as  if  they  wished  to  take  their  country 
with  them  in  their  songs,  a  medley  of  tunes  from  all 
parts  of  Italy. 

The  priest,  a  slender,  black  figure,  was  still  standing 
on  the  platform.  The  only  thing  he  could  distinguish 
was  "Pellegrina,  Rondinella."  He  remembered  what 
Ugolino,  the  Tuscan,  had  said  to  him:  "Italy  is  a  beauti- 
ful country,  but  only  for  gentlemen,  not  for  us  poor 
people.  We  are  always  on  the  move." 

Little  Santino  kept  close  to  Christen,  never  letting  go 
of  the  mysterious  object  in  the  black  scarf.  Christen 
wanted  to  put  the  bundle  on  the  rack,  where  bags, 
portmanteaus  and  tools  were  piled  up  anyhow. 
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"No,  no,"  said  Santino  firmly,  "it  is" and  his  eyes 

shone "it  is  my  mandoline." 

The  train  sped  along  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  The  moon 
was  reflected  in  the  water.  "I  couldn't  plunge  into  the 
water  with  all  my  belongings  now,"  thought  Christen, 
"the  word  of  God  would  get  wet." 

ON  THE  SLOPES  OF  THE  EIGER 

>u   must  bring  me   a  health-certificate,"  said   the 
director.    The  boy  stood  there  and  looked  at  him. 

"I  don't  need  a  health-certificate,  I  am  strong  and 
well." 

"I  quite  believe  it,  but  you  must  show  me  a  certificate 
all  the  same,"  answered  the  director,  smiling  at  the 
boy's  eager  face. 

'We  can't  engage  anybody  up  here  without  a  medical 
certificate.  Be  quick  and  catch  up  the  others  who  are 
going  down  to  Wengen.  The  doctor  there  will  examine 
you.  If  you  bring  me  the  certificate  in  time  you  can 
go  up  with  the  first  shift  to-morrow." 

"With  the  first  shift?  Then  I  shall  be  there  from  the 
very  beginning?  I'm  going,  Sir." 

The  director  watched  the  boy  descending  the  steep 
rocky  slope  in  leaps  and  bounds,  in  order  to  catch  up  the 
Italians  who  had  chosen  the  longer  way  over  the 
Scheidegg. 
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'That  is  the  kind  we  need,"  thought  he.  Suddenly 
he  heard  a  loud  shout. 

The  Italians  stood  still.  In  a  few  minutes  Christen 
had  caught  them  up,  and  they  went  on  together  over 
the  wide  green  slopes  of  Wengernalp. 

"One  Swiss  boy  amongst  all  those  Italians.  I  hope  it 
will  work  out  all  right,"  thought  the  director. 


"How  broad-chested  you  are!  Your  arms  show  that 
you  have  learnt  wrestling/1")  Your  heart  is  in  excellent 
condition  too,"  was  the  doctor's  verdict  after  careful 
examination.  'You  have  never  been  ill,  I  should  think." 

"No,  never." 

'Your  lungs  are  like  a  pair  of  bellows,  my  boy." 

"Shall  I  get  a  good  certificate?" 

''The  best  there  is,"  replied  the  doctor,  giving  him 
an  encouraging  pat  on  his  back.  "Now  you  can  dress 
again.  You  have  got  a  true  Bernese  skull'1"""),"  he  con- 
tinued, putting  his  hand  on  his  head  and  looking  him 
full  in  the  face. 


"I  shall  just  have  time  to  go  home,"  said  the  boy  to 
himself,  looking  at  the  station  clock. 

*)  A  particular  kind  of  wrestling,  named  "Schwingen"  which 
takes  the  place  of  boxing  in  Switzerland. 

**)  "To  have  a  Bernese  skull"  is  synonymous  with  "to  be  self- 
willed". 
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"They  have  engaged  me!"  he  cried,  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen  at  home  a  few  hours  later. 

"Good-day,  my  boy,  where  have  you  come  from?" 
said  his  father. 

'Who  has  engaged  you?" 

;The  Jungfrau  Railway.  Here  is  the  doctor's  certifi- 
cate; the  best  there  is!" 

'You  never  had  a  good  report  at  school,  though,  did 

?»> 
. 

'Where's  Mother?  I  must  be  up  there  to-morrow 
morning  at  six.  That's  when  the  first  shift  starts  work." 

"She  is  washing  at  Amrein's.  Barbara,  go  and  fetch 
her." 

Christen's  father  opened  the  certificate  and  read  it 
out  aloud:  --  Result  of  medical  examination  previous 
to  engagement:  This  is  to  certify  that  Christian  Ab- 
planalp  has  been  medically  examined  and  found  fit  for 
work  on  the  railway. 

Remarks:  Cornea  clear.   Watch  test:  30cm  both  ears. 

"Watch  test:  30  cm  both  ears,  what  on  earth  does  that 
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mean: 
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It  means  that  my  hearing  is  good,  he  made  me  listen 
to  the  watch." 

"Barbara,  he  can  hear  well!"  Abplanalp  called  out 
to  his  wife  who  was  just  coming  in. 

"Mother!  We're  going  to  blast  a  tunnel  through  the 
Monch.  I  shall  be  inside  the  Monch  for  four  years." 
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;Thank  God,"  was  Mother's  answer,  "then  we  shall 
at  least  know  where  you  are.  I'll  get  a  bed  ready  for 
you  upstairs." 

"But  I  can't  stay  for  the  night.  I  must  be  off  in  an 
hour.  The  first  shift  goes  up  at  six  in  the  morning." 

"In  a  hurry  again,  as  usual!"  And  she  disappeared 
into  the  kitchen  where  a  fire  was  soon  crackling,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  eggs  were  in  the  pan. 

"Boy,  what's  your  job  up  there?" 

"Boccia,  like  all  the  Italians." 

"Boccia?  what  kind  of  work  will  you  have  to  do?' 

"Something  like  the  director,  I  shall  have  to  be  every- 
where and  nowhere." 

Christen  did  not  know  that  a  "boccia"  simply  means 
a  ball  in  the  popular  game  of  bowls,  and  that  the  term 
was  merely  a  nickname  given  by  the  witty  Italian  work- 
men to  boys  who  were  at  everyone's  beck  and  call. 

'You  know,  my  boy,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  you  were 
never  to  come  back." 

"Come  here,  Christen,"  said  his  mother,  putting  the 
fried  eggs,  and  bread  and  cheese  on  the  table. 

Christen  made  a  hearty  meal. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  but  she  had  gone  upstairs.  They 
heard  her  rummaging  overhead. 

"I've  packed  your  confirmation  suit,"  she  said,  bring- 
ing down  a  big  cardboard  box.  "Brush  it  thoroughly 
every  Sunday  evening  and  fold  it  in  the  proper  creases, 
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as  your  godfather  said.  You'll  feel  it's  really  Sunday 
when  you've  got  the  suit  on." 

Christen  cast  down  his  eyes.  He  did  not  tell  his 
mother  that  there  was  no  Sunday  up  there,  that  they 
worked  day  and  night  without  a  break. 

"Goodbye,  Father,"  said  the  boy  and  held  out  his 
hand,  "I  must  go  now." 

"Do  you  mean  to  walk  all  night?" 

"Yes,  or  else  I'd  be  too  late." 

His  father  still  held  his  hand  firmly,  though  his  son's 
hand  was  trembling  with  anxiety  to  be  off.  "Keep 
straight,  Boy." 

His  mother  accompanied  him  with  a  light  in  her 
hand.  She  stood  still  at  the  door  as  he  disappeared  in 
the  darkness,  trying  in  vain  to  catch  the  sound  of  his 
steps.  Sadly  she  shook  her  head.  Her  boy  had  gone 
again.  She  bolted  the  door,  a  thing  she  had  never  done 
since  he  had  run  away.  Then  she  went  quietly  back 
into  the  room. 

"Look  there,"  said  the  sick  man.  The  moon  had  for- 
ced its  way  through  the  clouds.  The  Jungfrau  stood 
out  clearly  in  the  silvery  light. 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence 
cometh  my  help.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer  his  foot  to 
be  moved " 

'You  are  thinking  of  Christen,"  his  wife  interrupted. 
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"Blasting  is  dangerous  work!" 

"He  that  keeps  him  will  not  slumber.  The  Lord  pre- 
serve him  from  all  evil,  may  he  preserve  his  soul. 

The  Lord  preserve  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in 
from  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  ever  more." 
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THE  ROLL-CALL 


.edici  Cosimo,"  called  out  the  "Capo"  in  a  sonorous 
voice. 

"Cinque,"  came  the  answer. 

"Galeazza  Luigi,  Orlando  Cesare,  Otello  Piaggio, 
Montefiore  Tiziano,  Pellegrini  Baldassaro,  Cavalieri 
Pietro,  Leoncavallo  Amadeo,  Borgia  Leonardo,  Dante 
Raffaello!" 

It  is  like  the  roll-call  of  Italy's  famous  men,  and  the 
only  response  to  each  of  these  proud  names  is  a  number. 

"Bagnone  Santo!" 

A  sinister-looking  face  with  nothing  of  the  saint  in 
it  appeared: 

"Died." 

"Fontano  Felice!"  A  little  fellow  with  laughter  in 
his  eyes  and  a  happy  face  stepped  forward  out  of  the 
crowd  of  dark  figures. 

"Capitano  Giuliano!"  A  bright-eyed  boy  who  had 
been  the  first  to  jump  on  the  truck  stood  up  quickly. 

"Presente,"  he  answered,  forgetting  his  number. 
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"Montinelli  Prezioso!"  A  fair  young  Venetian  gave 
his  number. 

"Manzoni  Vittorio!" 
'Venti  due,"  came  the  answer  in  a  low  voice. 

Many  eyes  turned  to  this  Roman  who  bore  the  proud 
name  of  Vittorio,  and  who  had  run  away  from  military 
service.  They  all  knew  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
return  to  his  sunny  native  country. 

'Valentini  Benvenuto!" 

He  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  his  parents,  and  yet  they 
named  him  "the  welcome  one." 

"Glacelli  Abbondio!" 

He  came  from  Bergamo,— a  broad-shouldered  giant 
in  whose  veins  there  was  Swiss  blood. 

"Ugolino  Salvatore!" 

The  tall  figure  of  the  Florentine  stood  erect. 

"Lazzaro  Angelo!" 

He  looks  like  a  fallen  angel;  his  dark  eyes  flash  like 
lightning. 

"Aristide  Battista!" 

What  a  strange  combination  of  names! 

"Roselli  Santino!" 

A  small  figure,  like  a  youthful  St.  John,  appeared 
from  the  depths  of  the  truck. 

Is  it  possible  for  children  to  join  in  this  hard  work? 

"A .  .  .  AP .  .  ."  in  vain  the  "Capo"  tried  to  pronounce 
the  last  name  on  the  list:  "Svizzero!"  he  cried. 
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A  breathless  voice  quickly  called  out  "here". 
'Your  number?' 

"T?        i.  '  " 

rorty-mne. 

Up  here  you  too  are  only  a  number,  Christen.  Hardly 
had  the  boy  time  to  jump  up  and  join  the  others  before 
the  truck  started. 

Addio,  mia  bella,  addio! 
L'armata  se  ne  va. 
Se  non  partissi  anch'io, 
Sarebbe  una  vilta. 

The  trumpets  call,  the  bugles  blow! 
Farewell,  sweetheart,  farewell. 
In  duty  bound  I  too  must  go, 
Sweetheart,  farewell,  farewell! 

sang  one  of  the  Italians.  And  they  all  joined  in.  They 
sang  the  old  battle-song,  as  if  to  say  "Up  here  work  too 
is  a  battle." 

And  the  hard  rock  re-echoed  the  sounds. 

IN  THE  TUNNEL 

be  truck  stops.  The  workmen  all  jump  off,  each  of 
them  carrying  a  lighted  lantern.  The  miners  take  up 
their  rock  drills  and  sledge  hammers.  The  boccias  only 
have  neither  tools  nor  light. 

The  foreman  unlocks  the  wooden  gate  which  divides 
Eismeer  Station  from  the  bare,  projecting  wall  of  rock. 
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"Avanti!  Coraggio!  Let  us  begin  in  the  name  of 
God,"  cries  the  engineer.  With  a  lantern  in  his  hand 
he  comes  up  to  the  expectant  workers. 

Last  year's  advance  heading  is  clearly  visible,  about 
two  metres  high.  Wooden  ladders  are  placed  against 
the  rock.  A  few  men  climb  up.  Others  climb  up  rough 
steps  in  the  rock  to  the  side  gallery.  Miners  bring  drill- 
ing-stays and  drilling-machines  to  the  spot,  and  cases 
through  which  the  electric  cable  runs.  Drilling-machines 
with  air-pipes  like  enormous  snakes  are  placed  on  the 
stays. 

The  engineer  gives  orders  concerning  the  direction 
and  the  height  of  the  tunnel.  The  miners  mark  the 
sixteen  spots  where  drilling  operations  are  to  take  place. 
The  drilling-machine  can  be  placed  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. Then  comes  a  deafening  noise  as  the  drill  bores 
its  way  into  the  rock,  burrowing  as  if  alive,  and  gnawing 
greedily  at  the  hard  stone. 

Christen  was  all  eyes  as  the  drill  penetrated  further 
and  further  into  the  rock. 

"Don't  stare,"  cried  a  miner,  giving  him  a  push. 

"Acqua!"  and  he  handed  him  a  bucket. 

Now  Christen  found  out  what  it  was  to  be  a  boccia, 
a  ball  pushed  hither  and  thither.  Clouds  of  dust  came 
out  of  the  bore-holes.  Water  was  wanted. 

The  drilling-machines  screeched  and  groaned  in  the 
narrow  aperture  in  the  rock,  rumbling  echoes  followed 
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the  calls  of  the  miners,  clouds  of  dry  stone-dust  cast 
a  veil  over  everything,  lights  flickered,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  workers  loomed  huge  on  the  rocky  walls. 

As  one  who  has  suddenly  been  thrust  into  the  medley 
of  battle,  Christen  fetched  pail  upon  pail  of  water.  Faces 
were  turning  grey,  hair  white,  and  the  men's  beards 
seemed  covered  with  hoar-frost. 

Now  the  miners  seize  the  sand-scrapers  which  are 
spoon-shaped  at  one  end.  With  the  utmost  care  they 
scrape  away  all  the  remnants  of  stone  out  of  the  bore- 
holes. 

"Attenzione!  Ferri!"  calls  the  "Capo". 

And  suddenly  the  boring-rods  are  cast  aside  and 
disappear  some  twenty  yards  off  in  the  background. 
The  holes  are  finished.  All  the  workmen  fall  back 
and  take  up  their  position  several  hundred  yards  further 
down  the  tunnel.  Here  they  crouch,  utterly  worn-out, 
keeping  as  close  to  the  rock  as  possible,  with  the  boc- 
cias  between  them. 

The  fochino,  the  blaster,  appears,  carrying  a  closed 
lantern.  Breathless  silence. — No  sound  save  the  steps 
of  a  man  who  follows  him  carefully,  stooping  down  and 
carrying  a  wooden  box  on  his  shoulder. 

The  fochino  goes  ahead.  He  holds  his  lantern  low 
down  and  points  out  each  stone  on  which  the  bearer  is 
to  step.  The  box  is  placed  carefully  on  the  ground  and 
opened.  The  blaster  puts  seven  or  eight  dynamite  car- 

N.  Bolt,  Svizzero.      4  _ 
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tridges  into  each  hole.  He  pushes  them  in  cautiously 
with  a  wooden  stick.  The  fochino  and  the  capo  alone 
remain  on  the  dangerous  spot.  The  fuse  and  the  fuse- 


cord  are  placed  on  the  blasting  charge.  The  fuses  with 
the  shortest  cords  are  placed  in  the  three  central  holes. 
In  this  way  these  three  cartridges  explode  first  and 
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penetrate  into  the  working-face  like  a  funnel,  making 
the  action  of  the  other  shots  more  powerful. 

The  longest  fuse-cords  are  fully  two  yards  long,  and 
the   fuse   takes    five   minutes   to   explode.     These   five 
minutes  give  the  blaster  time  to  light  the  whole  battery. 
He  takes  a  thin  ram-rod  and  wraps  a  dynamite  car- 
tridge round  one  end.   The  cartridge  is  wrapped  up  in 
paper  and  is  as  soft  as  putty,  having  previously  been 
warmed  in  steam;  the  workmen  call  it  the  cigarette. 
The  fochino  fixes  it  firmly  and  lights  it.    A  red  and 
yellow  flame  flares  up.    He  holds  it  close  to  the  match- 
cords:  they  begin  to  fizzle  and  crackle  in  an  alarming 
manner.    The  blaster  and  the  capo  run  back  about  200 
yards.    They  both  take  shelter  in  recesses  in  the  rock. 
A  rumbling  sound  in  the  rock  against  which  they  are 
leaning.   The  lanterns  are  extinguished.    A  dull  report 
from  the  holes.   The  reverberation  in  the  rocks  is  trans- 
mitted more  rapidly  than  the  reverberation  in  the  air. 
The  mines  explode  at  irregular  intervals.    The  fochino 
counts    aloud    on    his   fingers:    "eleven,    twelve — bang, 
bang — thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen — one  is  missing.   Have 
I  counted  wrong?    Has  a  shot  snapped  the  cord  next 
it?"   The  fochino  and  the  capo  ask  each  other  with  their 
eyes.    Another  bang.    "Sedici,"  cries  the  capo,    'Tutti 
partiti." 

A  terrible  crash, the  rock  is  blasted  and  has 

been  hurled  away.    A  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust 
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moves  slowly  backwards  through  the  tunnel,  towards 
the  exit.  An  unpleasant  sweetish  smell  penetrates  the 
shaft,  making  it  difficult  to  breathe. 

The  lanterns  are  lighted  again.  Fresh  air  is  pumped 
in  with  all  speed,  ventilators  and  compressors  are  busily 
at  work. 

"Hurrah!"  The  second  shift  appears.  They  chaff  each 
other:  "Sleepyhead!  Lazybones!"  The  first  shift  throw 
their  borers  on  the  truck  and  jump  on  after  them.  They 
leave  the  clearing  away  of  the  mountains  of  dust  and 
stone  to  the  second  shift;  the  car  moves  off  slowly. 
There  is  a  general  sigh  of  relief,  as  fresh  air  meets  them 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel. 
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SLEEP 


.ave  a  bed  for  you,"  said  little  Santino  to  Christen, 
"have  put  my  mandoline  on  it,  come  quick!" 

The  two  boys  made  their  way  hand  in  hand  past  the 
offices  and  upstairs  to  one  of  the  dormitories  which  the 
workmen  called  "wholesale  nests". 

"Nicer  here  than  down  in  hut."  The  little  fellow  led 
Christen  to  the  window.  There  were  two  long  rows  of 
bunks,  one  above  the  other,  on  each  side  of  the  room, 
and  each  row  contained  ten  bunks  partitioned  off  by 
wooden  ledges.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  between 
them.  Tin  basins  were  piled  up  on  the  window-ledge. 
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At  the  head  of  each  bed  there  was  a  shelf  for  the  bag 
or  box  which  contained  the  entire  possessions  of  the  men. 

"Number  two  your  number;  number  one  Albertelli. 
Look,  fine  box.  Number  three  I." 

Christen  took  the  mandoline  from  his  bed  and  placed 
it  carefully  behind  the  little  one's  bag. 

"Grazie" — thank  you — said  he. 

Then  Christen  tumbled  into  his  bunk  without  troub- 
ling to  get  under  the  blanket,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Fie 
slept  so  soundly  that  he  did  not  even  notice  how  Santino 
pulled  his  blanket  from  under  him  with  all  his  might 
and  covered  him  up  gently. 

"So,  now  go  fetch  your  box,"  he  said  to  the  sleeper, 
and  disappeared.  Very  soon  the  others  came  stumbling 

upstairs.  "Adagio — adagio "  whispered  Santino  "lo 

Svizzero  sleeps." 

The  others  laughed.    "He  won't  wake  up." 

But  half  undressed,  too  weary  to  finish  taking  off  their 
clothes,  they  all  threw  themselves  on  their  hard  beds, 
and  very  soon  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
deep,  regular  breathing  of  the  sleepers.  Santino  came 
back  dragging  Christen's  big  box  up  the  narrow  stairs. 
Albertelli  was  still  standing  at  the  window.  He  was  the 
only  one  who  had  changed  and  put  on  a  warm  blue 
night  shirt  instead  of  the  shirt  he  had  worn  all  day. 

"I'll  help  you,  piccino,"  he  said,  as  he  watched  San- 
tino's  desperate  struggles  with  the  box,  in  the  course  of 
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which  he  even  trod  on  the  sleeper's  feet.  The  latter  did 
not  move.  He  slept  like  a  log.  With  Albertelli's  help 
the  box  was  placed  on  the  shelf. 

Then  Santino  crept  up  onto  his  bed,  dipped  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  in  the  holy  water,  and  devoutly  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  As  he  did  so,  he  thought  of  his  mother 


who  had  said:  'When  you  touch  your  forehead  and 
your  chest,  remember  that  God  sent  His  Son  from 
heaven  to  earth.  When  you  move  your  hand  from  left 
to  right,  remember  that  Christ  came  to  draw  men  from 
the  wrong  side  to  the  right  side." 

"Un  bacio!  mamma  mia!"  and  his  lips  breathed  a 
kiss.  The  firm  little  working  hands  were  folded  above 
the  blanket. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  men  who  had  fallen  asleep 
so  quickly,  there  slept  a  child  who  had  committed  him- 
self to  God's  loving  care. 

The  bugle  blew  at  6  next  morning.  Duty  has  no  pleas- 
ant voice  up  here.  Albertelli  got  up  at  once,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  knocked  up  against  a  man  of  enormous  stature 
who  was  still  snoring,  with  his  legs  drawn  up.  By  de- 
grees there  were  signs  of  life  in  the  giant.  Two  pow- 
erful arms  were  stretched  out  with  clenched  fists.  His 
neighbours  made  room  left  and  right.  He  stretched  his 
feet  over  the  end  of  his  bed  and  touched  the  bottom  of 
the  bunk  opposite.  There  was  movement  everywhere, 
and  the  giant  pulled  his  feet  back  slowly  in  order  not  to 
block  the  passage. 

Albertelli  tried  to  wake  Christen.  He  took  hold  of 
his  shoulders  and  shook  him,  but  in  vain.  At  last  the 
giant  got  up.  He  saw  Albertelli's  efforts,  strode  over  to 
the  sleeper's  side,  seized  him  under  his  arms,  and  stood 
him  on  his  feet.  Christen  opened  his  eyes  wide  and 
gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  commotion  around  him. 

"Our  beds  are  harder  than  our  work,"  cried  one,  "and 
yet  he  did  not  want  to  get  up."  At  the  door  stood  the 
Florentine,  Salvatore  Ugolino,  with  his  towel  round  his 
neck  and  a  basin  in  his  hand.  Near  the  window  Pre- 
zioso,  the  Venetian,  was  bending  over  a  looking-glass 
with  a  soapy  face.  "Are  you  shaving  for  the  tunnel?" 
called  the  Florentine. 
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Felice,  the  merry  little  fellow,  laughed.  A  second 
later  he  was  standing  in  front  of  a  sleeper,  of  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  tuft  of  wavy  black  hair. 
He  carefully  caught  hold  of  the  lock  and  pulled  it,  but 
then  drew  back  in  fear  as  a  fierce  glance  came  from 
Angelo  Lazzaro's  restless  eyes. 

Christen  looked  at  Santino  who  was  still  sleeping 
peacefully.  Above  his  head  there  was  the  picture  of  his 
mother,  and  beside  it  the  crucifix  and  the  holy  water 
stoup.  His  mother  looked  as  gentle  as  a  Madonna.  Her 
lovely  big  eyes  seemed  to  look  at  the  spectator  as  if  to 
say,  "Do  my  darling  boy  no  harm!" 

"Can  a  mother  look  like  that?"  thought  Christen. 

Albertelli  woke  him  from  his  day-dreams:  "Svizzero, 
coffee  for  us  three!"  and  he  handed  him  a  mug. 

"Piccino,  get  up  quickly,"  he  said  to  Santino,  "coffee, 
bread!"  The  little  boy  ate  and  drank  with  his  eyes 
half-closed. 

"Go,  Piccolo,  have  a  wash!" 

"I'm  not  going  to  wash  to-day!" 

Christen  took  a  basin  and  followed  the  others  down- 
stairs into  the  passage  where  two  enormous  barrels 
were  standing  near  the  door,  one  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  the  other  with  cold. 

During  the  winter  every  drop  of  water  is  obtained  by 
melting  snow. 

Christen  turned  the  tap  and  washed  like  the  Italians 


around  him, — face,  hands  and  arms  up  to  the  elbow. 
Suddenly  a  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  overcame  him. 
There  seemed  such  a  want  of  cleanliness.  He  felt  so 
strange  amongst  all  the  Italians  and  would  have  liked 
to  run  away. 

Whilst  he  was  drying  his  face,  something  touched 
him.  Behind  him  there  was  a  big  St.  Bernard,  bigger 
than  any  he  had  ever  seen  before.  The  dog  pressed  up 
to  him  and  rubbed  his  head  against  his  hip,  whilst  his 
bloodshot  eye  fixed  on  Christen's  face  seemed  to  say 
"Scratch  me  a  bit."  Christen  did  so,  and  the  dog  put 
up  his  big  paw,  as  if  he  knew  how  homesick  the  boy 
was.  The  latter  clutched  it,  feeling  as  if  it  were  the 
hand  of  a  fellow-countryman. 

"Barry!"  called  the  director's  energetic  voice.  The 
dog  was  still  keeping  the  boy  company. 

"Have  you  made  friends  again?  With  whom,  I  won- 
der?" He  looked  up  and  down  the  row  of  workmen: 
"Ah,  I  see,  with  your  countryman!  All  right,  come 
along!" 

The  dog  followed  him  into  the  room  where  the  offi- 
cials took  their  meals.  Steaming  hot  coffee  was  just 
being  served. 
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IN  THE  STORE 

(ad  this  cooking,  not  eat  this  stuff,  cook  myself,"  said 
Prezioso,  the  fair  Venetian,  who  had  not  yet  learnt  the 
language  of  the  country  fluently. 

"Come  with  me  to  store,  go-shopping."  Christen  and 
he  climbed  the  steep  rocky  slope  together,  to  the  dip  in 
the  hill,  close  by  the  glacier,  where  smoke-begrimed, 
weather-beaten  huts, — the  workmen's  canteen  and  the 
store,  had  been  placed. 

"Wait,  I  go-fetch  a  bottle." 

He  went  up  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  where  a  few  bottles 
were  lying  amongst  broken  glass  and  crockery. 

"Here  is  one  for  spirits." 

The  Italians  crowded  into  the  store,  which  was  only 
open  for  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. No  one  was  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  actual 
store-room  itself:  the  most  you  were  allowed  was  to 
peep  in. 

Mr.  Treuherz,  a  schoolmaster  from  Pratigau,  was  ab- 
solute monarch  there.  His  sole  companions  were  a 
beautiful  white  Persian  cat  and  her  five  kittens, — Ba- 
jazzo,  Ziiseli,  Giro,  Turco,  and  Beduino. 

The  store  was  spotlessly  clean.  Mr.  Treuherz  and  the 
white  cat  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise.  It  made 
Christen  feel  at  home. 
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The  Italians  jostled  each  other  at  the  desk.  A  sea  of 
black  eyes  and  dark  heads  of  hair  confronted  Treuherz. 
Dozens  of  account-books  were  handed  in  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  was  paid  for  in  cash.  They  all  spoke 
at  once. 

What  a  good  thing  it  is,  Mr.  Treuherz,  that  the  boys 
and  girls  in  your  school  have  taught  you  patience.  In 
this  store  the  most  serious-minded  men  become  boys 
again.  It  is  to  them  a  little  bit  of  Italy:  there  are  at 
least  a  hundred  big  salami  (Italian  sausages),  mouldy- 
looking  outside,  and  yet  everyone  knows  how  deliciously 
red  they  are  within!  And  then  the  fat  mortadelli  sau- 
sages in  their  grey  covering!  And  flitches  of  bacon  more 
than  you  can  count!  There  are  barrels  of  lovely  golden 
butter,  baskets  of  whitish-green  gorgonzola,  countless 
cases  of  yellow  maccaroni,  and  stacks  of  boxes  of 
spaghetti  piled  up  on  the  shelves!  On  the  table  are 
Parmesan  cheeses  each  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel,  and  behind 
a  lattice-work  partition  hundreds  of  sugar-loaves  wrap- 
ped up  in  blue  paper.  In  front  of  all  this,  quite  close 
at  hand,  stand  big  green  bottles  covered  with  brown 
wickerwork,  in  which  is  kept  the  red  wine  of  the  home- 
country.  A  high  wooden  stand  with  shelves  holds  a 
gaudy  array  of  workmen's  shirts, — grey,  blue,  brown, 
red, — and  trousers  in  all  colours.  There  are  short  coats 
of  rough  woollen  cloth,  and  blue  ski  caps,  while  socks 
of  every  kind  are  lying  in  a  corner, — grey  socks,  multi- 
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coloured  socks,    socks  with  the  most  striking  patterns. 
Indeed,  what  more  could  heart  desire! 

Even  the  king  amongst  the  workmen,  the  Florentine, 
took  a  delight  in  going  to  Treuherz's  store.  The  various 
articles  of  food  made  their  mouths  water,  for  down  in 


the  valley  nobody  can  appreciate  a  good  meal  in  the 
way  one  does  up  here  in  this  rarefied  air  where  a  man 
is  always  hungry. 

A  pound  of  butter!  A  large  loaf!  Five  eggs!  A  bottle 
of  wine!  A  tin  of  milk!  A  pair  of  pants,  red  ones! 
A  blue  scarf!  Gorgonzola!  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter!  Miner's  boots,  size  9!  Methylated  spirits!  Put- 
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tees!    Salami!    Two  pounds  of  spaghetti!    A  packet  of 
tobacco! 

The  noise  is  too  much  for  the  Persian  cat's  nerves. 
She  spits  and  moves  her  tail  angrily.  Mr.  Treuherz 
remains  unperturbed. 

"A  jug  of  milk,"  says  Christen. 
'You  can  only  get  milk  in  tins  here!" 

"Milk  in  tins?" 

"Oh  I  see,  you  are  Swiss.  What  made  you  come  up 
here?  Where  do  you  come  from?  Are  you  an  orphan 
or  have  you  come  to  see  what  work  in  a  tunnel  is  like?" 

"My  parents  are  both  alive,  and  I'm  not  a  pauper,  but 
I  want  to  help  build  the  Jungfrau  Railway." 

"And  supposing  you  found  out  you'd  made  a  mistake, 
eh?  The  work  is  not  so  easy  as  you  may  imagine,  espe- 
cially for  a  Swiss  boy  who  isn't  used  to  it.  And  the  air 
in  the  tunnel!  Have  you  thought  of  that?  And  what  it 
means  to  work  amongst  Italians?  Do  you  know  Italian?" 

"I  can  learn." 

"Listen  here,  my  lad,  blasting  is  no  joke.  Haven't 
you  seen  how  many  of  the  men  have  bandaged  limbs, 
here  a  finger,  there  an  ear?  And  many  a  one  is  carried 
down  dead  to  the  valley.  We  need  men  who  are  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  this  great  work,  but  Italians 
are  more  used  to  that  kind  of  thing  than  we  are!" 

"More  used  to  dying?"  said  Christen,  "then  I  shall 
stay  on  purpose!"  And  his  eyes  sparkled  defiantly. 
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Christen's  answer  silenced  Mr.  Treuherz.  "I'm  sorry 
for  his  sake  that  I  must  go  home  to  my  children;  I  should 
have  looked  after  him.  He  probably  won't  be  here  any 
more  when  I  come  back  in  spring." 


With  his  loaf  under  his  arm,  the  bottle  with  the 
methylated  spirits  in  his  left  trouser-pocket,  six  eggs 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  parchment  paper  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  large 
paper  bag  of  maccaroni  in  his  right,  the  Venetian  care- 
fully made  his  way  along  the  zig-zag  path  up  the  rocky 
slope.  Having  reached  the  railway  line,  he  stopped  and 
looked  round  to  see  whether  Christen  was  following 
him.  The  boy  had  taken  a  short  cut  and  was  only  a  few 
yards  away,  carrying  his  tin  of  milk. 

They  climbed  up  behind  the  director's  house. 
'You  hold  eggs,  I  go-fetch  spirit-stove,  we  go-cook 
up  there."    He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they 
chose  a  sheltered  corner  on  a  sunny  rock  for  their  kitchen. 
Whilst  the  eggs  were  spluttering  in  the  pan,  Christen 
asked  the  Venetian  where  he  came  from. 

"Four  lire  from  Venice,"  he  calculated  according  to 
the  number  of  francs  that  the  railway  ticket  from  his 
home  to  Venice  had  cost. 

"Not  cook  so  good  every  day,  must  save,  yes,  brother 
dead,  mother  and  sister  at  home,  yes,  yes,  wait  for 
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money,  yes  many 
debts.  You  send  mo- 
ney home  too?" 

Christen  did  not 
answer;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind 
not  to  send  a  far- 
thing home,  but  to 
save  up  all  his  earn- 
ings so  as  to  be  able 
to  learn  something. 

"So,  Svizzero!  I  ready,  go-cut  bread,  go-open  box, 
here  coffee."  How  they  enjoyed  their  food! 

"We  two  always  eat  so,"  said  Prezioso. 

Their  meal  finished,  they  lay  basking  in  the  sun  like 
lizards.  After  a  while  Prezioso  took  out  a  small,  round 
looking-glass  and  carefully  examined  his  whole  face, 
lingering  fondly  over  the  fair  moustache. 

'Want  see  my  photograph?"  He  was  as  stiff  as  a 
door-post  on  the  photograph.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  of  his  fine  curls.  He  had  had  his  hair  cut  so  short 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  him.  He  car- 
ried the  picture  on  him  wherever  he  went. 

'You  know  what  I  want  to  be?  Not  stay  workman, 
not  stay  with  stupid  people,  yes,  yes,  I  become  cara- 
biniere." 

"What  is  that?" 
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"Policeman;  black  uniform,  red  stripes,  green  facings, 
white  trousers,  hat  with  feathers,  white  gloves!"  He 
spread  out  his  large  hands,  which  were  cut  and  scarred 
with  hard  work. 

'When  I  go  to  restaurant,  then  all  people  look  at  me. 
Yes,  yes,  what  you  do?" 

"Stay  here  till  we  get  out  up  there." 

Christen  pointed  to  the  spot  where  Jungfraujoch  stood 
out  pure  white  against  the  blue  sky. 

"I  not  stay.  Horrid  place,  no  inn,  no  lotto,  no  girls 
to  dance  with,  hard  bed,  bitter  cold,  bad  food!" 

"I  shall  take  my  meals  with  the  others,"  said  Christen. 

THE  POSTMAN 

_lhe  most  popular  man  in  the  workmen's  colony  at 
Eigergletscher  is  the  postman,  Jacob  Schlunegger.  He 
keeps  them  all  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  the  whole 
winter  through.  He  carries  the  money  so  anxiously 
looked  out  for  in  Italy, — the  means  of  subsistence  for 
those  at  home — ,  through  deepest  snow  down  to  Wen- 
gen,  and  brings  up  sacks  of  letters  to  the  men  waiting 
for  news.  Barry  accompanies  him  down  to  the  Scheid- 
egg.  His  dog's  conscience  does  not  allow  him  to  go  any 
further.  He  is  the  watchman  in  charge  of  the  Scheidegg 
and  the  colony.  The  postman  gives  him  a  friendly  pat 
on  his  head  and  takes  leave  of  him  as  of  a  human  being. 
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Barry  stands  still  and  watches  his  friend,  as  if  to  say: 
"If  an  avalanche  were  to  come,  I  should  soon  catch  you 
up."  The  young  man  turns  again  to  nod  at  Barry.  These 
two  beings  are  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
landscape. 

Schlunegger  hastens  downhill  on  his  skis  with  the 
post-bag  on  his  back.  He  is  strong,  of  medium  height, 
tough  as  an  alpine  fir, — his  cap  pushed  well  back.  In 
his  button-hole  he  wears  the  guide's  medal,  to  which  he 
has  a  right,  having  come  out  first  in  the  exams  at  Grin- 
delwald  last  autumn.  He  did  so  well  in  the  practical 
part  that  his  instructor  exclaimed  enthusiastically, 
"Schlunegger,  I  have  found  my  match  in  you.  You  must 
take  me  up  the  East  ridge  of  the  Jungfrau,  a  climb 
which  all  the  guides  from  the  Valais  have  fought  shy  of 
so  far."  And  one  bright  autumn  morning  the  two  men 
went  up;  now  on  all  fours,  now  astride,  over  the  jagged 
ridge  of  rock,  sharp  as  a  knife  blade,  to  the  summit  of 
the  Jungfrau.  Those  were  fine  times  to  look  back  on! 

To-day  he  is  all  smiles.  There  are  three  big  parcels 
in  his  bag,  and  he  knows  that  two  of  the  men  who  have 
given  orders  can  hardly  wait.  The  giant  had  given  him 
a  small  parcel  with  patterns  and  the  order  for  a  new 
suit  from  Lugano.  He  showed  him  the  dark  blue  cor- 
duroy which  he  had  chosen  for  the  coat  and  the  trousers, 
and  the  pattern  for  a  red  Garibaldi  shirt. 

Amadeo  Leoncavallo  had  ordered  a  concertina  from 

N.  Bolt,  Svizrero.      5  ~r 
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Varese.  He  is  the  only  one  who  is  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  He  has  no  mother,  no  sister,  no  wife,  and  no 
child  to  look  out  for  pay-day  in  the  calendar.  "I  not 
play,  no  cards,  give  me  headache,  I  not  drink;  io  sono 
solo,  solo,  solo!"  is  his  refrain,  and  because  he  is  "solo", 
he  always  has  plenty  of  money.  So  he  saves  and  saves. 
And  when  he  sees  that  the  others  can  hardly  bear  the 
long  parting  from  their  wives  and  children,  and  are 
looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  approaching  festivals 
of  Christmas  and  New  Year,  he  comforts  them  with  the 
words:  "Wait  and  see,  things  will  be  better  after  Christ- 
mas." He  has  not  told  anybody  but  Schlunegger  that  he 
intends  to  sacrifice  three  hundred  francs  for  the  con- 
certina,— and  Schlunegger  can  always  keep  a  secret! 

The  third  order  was  one  which  was  looked  out  for 
just  as  impatiently.  The  railway  company  had  ordered 
a  number  of  marmots  from  the  Fluela  Pass  in  the  Gri- 
sons,  as  an  added  source  of  interest  for  summer  visitors. 
A  preserve  had  been  prepared  for  the  little  brown  al- 
pine guests,  which  reached  right  down  to  the  bare  rock. 
Christen  had  helped  to  dig  out  the  hollow  which  was 
walled-in  on  four  sides.  Trenches  were  then  dug  for  the 
water  to  run  off,  the  burrow  lined  with  hay,  and  a  zig- 
zag underground  passage  made,  to  enable  the  little 
creatures  to  find  their  way  out  by  themselves  in  the 
spring.  Wire-netting  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
to  prevent  them  from  running  away. 
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Schlunegger  himself  was  eagerly  expecting  the  case 
from  the  Grisons.  Waiting  outside  the  post  office  at 
Wengen,  he  saw  the  clerk  go  up  to  the  postmaster  with 
a  letter  which  made  them  both  shake  their  heads.  The 
postmaster  went  to  his  desk,  turned  over  a  number  of 
pages  in  his  book,  and  then  shook  his  head  again. 
"Schlunegger,  this  letter  must  be  returned.  There  is  no 
such  place  in  the  Canton  of  Schaffhausen."  So  saying, 
he  handed  him  a  letter  addressed  in  a  clumsy  hand: 

Signore  Negriponte  Giuseppe 

Lock-up 

Canton  Schaffhausen. 


"I  don't  know  who  the  letter  is  from,"  said  Schluneg- 
ger, studying  the  address,  "it  was  in  the  box." 

Father,  the  head  of  the  office  up  at  the  glacier,  also 
shook  his  head  when  Schlunegger  showed  him  the  letter 
next  day. 

"I  come  from  Thurgau  and  know  the  neighbouring 
canton  well,  but  there  is  no  such  place  as  Lock-up.  Negri- 
ponte must  be  one  of  the  little  boccias.  I  will  give  him 
back  this  letter  at  roll-call." 

It  was  time  for  the  shift  to  start.  He  hurried  along 
to  the  train  which  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel 
in  winter,  on  account  of  the  icy  wind. 

"Negriponte,  where  is  your  father?    Your  letter  has 
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come  back.  There  is  no  such  place  as  Lock-up  in  Schaff- 
hausen." 

"Oh  yes,  there  is." 

The  little  boy  turned  crimson.  His  lips  swelled  up, 
his  eyes  bulged. 

'Where  is  your  father?" 

"Lock-up,  prison,  stabbed  with  knife." 

"Oh,  locked  up,  now  I  understand." 

Shouts  of  laughter  from  the  others  who  had  worked 
in  Swi^erland  before. 

The  Swiss  railway  officials  laughed  too. 

Christen  jumped  down  from  the  truck,  went  up  to  the 
small  boy,  and  put  his  arms  round  him.  The  child  began 
to  sob. 

"Come  along,  put  the  letter  in  your  pocket.  I  will 
write  the  address  for  you." 

The  little  fellow  looked  at  him  gratefully,  and  there 
wras  silence  in  the  truck. 

THE  MARMOTS 

JTiave  the  marmots  for  the  Eiger  Glacier  come?"  was 

the  question  daily  put  by  a  little  girl  who  came  straight 

from  school  to  the  Wengen  post  office. 

"Not  yet,  perhaps  they  will  come  to-morrow." 
"They  sleep  on  the  way,  don't  throw  the  box  about 

and  don't  put  them  in  a  warm  room;  my  Daddy  says 
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that  if  they  wake  up  during  the  winter,  they  can't  go  to 
sleep  any  more."  Having  delivered  this  warning,  the 
little  girl  went  off  again  with  a  whole  party  of  friends. 

"They  have  come  at  last,"  Schlunegger  called  out  one 
day,  "come  into  the  shed  with  me!" 

'Wait  a  minute!" 

She  got  off  her  toboggan  and  turned  away,  only  to 
return  a  few  minutes  later  with  five  of  her  best  friends. 

The  engineer  had  given  permission  to  show  the  little 
animals  to  Mary  before  they  were  taken  up  to  the  gla- 
cier, for  ever  since  he  had  told  her  about  them,  she  had 
given  him  no  peace. 

Jacob  took  hold  of  the  box  carefully  and  quickly  pull- 
ed off  two  of  the  laths  which  served  as  a  lid,  while  the 
little  girls  looked  on  excitedly.  Mary  put  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  but  she  could  not  help  whispering  to  her 
friends:  "Keep  quiet,  or  else  they'll  wake  up  and  then 
they're  sure  to  die." 

Jacob  removed  the  straw  which  covered  the  animals; 
nine  little  brown  fur  balls  with  their  heads  under  their 
tails  were  lying  there  perfectly  still.  Suddenly  two  tiny 
ears  appeared,  a  small  head  was  raised,  and  two  bright 
little  eyes  peered  at  the  children. 

"Cover  them  up,  Jacob,  cover  them  up!"  cried  Mary 
in  a  fright,  quickly  throwing  hay  and  straw  on  the 
marmots.  "Oh,  I  do  hope  it  won't  die,  it  would  be  my 
fault  if  it  did." 
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"Perhaps  it  didn't  quite  wake  up,"  ventured  one  of 
the  little  girls. 

The  postmaster  had  come  out  and  now  remarked 
wisely,  "The  box  ought  not  to  have  been  opened." 

The  case  with  the  marmots  weighed  60  Ibs.,  a  heavy 
load  for  Schlunegger  to  carry  up  the  steep  path  to 
Wengernalp,  but  he  had  carried  up  many  a  heavier  load 

before. 

* 

Christen  was  just  thinking  of  going  to  bed  when 
Schlunegger  came  up  and  called  him  aside. 

"Let  the  others  go  in,  and  call  the  boccias,"  he  said. 
Then  he  went  to  the  post  office  to  deliver  the  mail  and 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  marmots. 

"Have  they  come?  Then  we'll  unpack  them  at  once 
and  put  them  in  their  burrow." 

The  boys  crowded  round  the  case.  'You  all  v/ant  to 
help,  boccias,"  laughed  the  head,  as  they  climbed  up  to 
the  preserve. 

Five  of  them  wanted  to  carry  the  box.  A  welcome 
change  in  the  endless  monotony  of  their  work. 

"Clear  the  snow  away!  Fetch  the  pincers,  one  of  you!" 

"We  can  manage  without,"  said  Schlunegger,  and 
pulled  out  each  lath  separately,  as  he  had  done  at 
Wengen. 

"Clear  out  the  top  layer  of  straw  in  the  burrow!" 
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Christen  jumped  down,  and  the  head  handed  the 
sleeping  animals  to  him  one  by  one.  "One  of  them  is 
awake.  Let's  hope  it  will  go  to  sleep  again." 
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They  covered  them  up  with  hay,  and  then  with  earth, 
and  Christen  placed  a  piece  of  corrugated  iron  on  the 
top.  The  passage,  too,  was  lightly  stuffed  with  hay. 
They  were  to  come  out  in  the  middle  of  May. 


Mrs.  Abplanalp  had  never  before  looked  up  at  the 
Jungfrau  as  often  as  she  did  now.  Whether  she  was 
rubbing  the  washing  on  the  board, — and  how  energet- 
ically she  did  so — or  whether  she  was  hanging  up,  she 
often  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  work  and  looked  up 
at  the  white  mountain  peaks. 

"He's  been  gone  a  long  time  and  hasn't  written  a 
word  yet,"  she  said  to  her  husband. 

"He  said  he  wouldn't  write  unless  he  was  getting  on, 
the  stupid  boy,  and  so  we  can't  help  worrying  when 
there's  no  news,"  replied  his  father.  "I  expect  he  '11 
come  himself  for  Christmas." 

But  Christen  did  not  come,  and  there  was  no  letter 
till  New  Year's  Eve:  "Dear  Father  and  Mother,"  he 
wrote,  "It  was  lucky  that  I  didn't  attempt  to  come  home 
for  Christmas,  or  I  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  three 
of  the  men  who  work  on  the  lines.  They  wanted  to  go 
home  whatever  happened  and  were  in  an  awful  hurry 
to  get  there  in  time  for  the  Christmas-tree.  And  then 
the  snow  slipped, — and  they  were  found  dead.  They 
died  standing. 
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You  are  always  in  the  fog  down  there,  but  up  here  the 
sky  is  blue  every  day,  and  red  in  the  evening.  I'm  to 
become  an  odd- jobber  in  March.  Then  I  shall  have  to 
buy  a  lantern,  which  will  cost  eleven  francs.  I  am  all 
right,  or  else  I  shouldn't  have  written.  Is  Father  still 
consumptive?  Give  my  love  to  my  sisters  and  to  Am- 
rein's  children.  We  shall  soon  be  inside  the  Monch.  The 
work  is  always  the  same. 

Your  son  Christian  Abplanalp." 

His  father  shivered  a  little  after  reading  this  letter, 
and  Mother  covered  him  up  warmly. 


The  suit  arrived.  Schlunegger  delivered  a  large  par- 
cel in  the  barracks.  The  red  Garibaldi  shirt  awakened 
historical  reminiscences  in  the  Italians;  there  is  a  statue 
of  Garibaldi  in  almost  every  Italian  village,  and  his 
white  horse  is  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  in  folk- 
lore! 

Ercole,  the  giant,  quickly  took  off  his  old  shirt  and 
slipped  on  the  new  one.  The  red  colour  seemed  to  set 
the  whole  barracks  ablaze. 

Gloria  a  te,  padre.    Nel  torvo  fremito 
spira  dell'  Etna,  spira  ne  turbini 
dell'  Alpe  il  tuo  cor  di  leone 
incontro  a'barbari  ed  a'tiranni! 
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All  hail,  Father!    Thy  lion  heart 

In  Etna's  seething  crater  breathes, 

In  v/hirlwinds  from  the  Alps  descends, 

And  overcomes  with  might 

Oppressors,  tyrants,  all  thy  country's  foes 

quoted  the  "thinker",  il  Pensatore.  This  was  the  nick- 
name they  had  given  one  of  their  companions  who  came 
from  Bologna,  and  who  was  always  reading. 

"Carducci!"  he  cried,  "the  great  patriotic  poet!" 

"I  was  present  at  his  burial,"  shouted  one  of  them 
enthusiastically  from  under  his  blanket. 

Last  of  all  came  the  concertina  in  a  large  case.  The 
word  "Fragile"  was  printed  on  the  lid  in  large  letters. 
The  wrappings  were  taken  out  carefully,  bit  by  bit,  till 
at  last  the  red  case  appeared. 

Leoncavallo  beamed  as  he  took  the  instrument  out. 
It  was  sumptuously  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  There 
was  a  photograph  on  it,  surrounded  by  a  v/reath, — a 
stout  man  in  a  frock-coat  and  a  white  tie:  il  padrone 
della  fabbrica  (the  owner  of  the  factory). 

THE  ENGINEER 

"A 

./~\bplanalp,"  said  the  engineer,  "look  at  Lauener,  we 
are  going  to  appoint  him  inspector  of  works.  When  he 
first  came  up  here,  straight  from  school,  he  was  an  odd- 
jobber  just  like  you.  He  worked  under  me  in  the  cen- 
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tral  power  station  at 
Burglauenen  where  the 
Black  Liitschine  gene- 
rates the  power  which 
we  need  here.  He  did 
so  well  there  that  we 
have  now  fetched  him 
up  here.  You  are 
strong  and  able  too, 
though  you  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  bit  stubborn. 
But  if  you  are  ready 
to  take  advice  you  are 
bound  to  do  well." 

Christen  gripped  the  surveyor's  pole  firmly.  He  had 
often  thought  of  the  words  his  father  had  called  out 
after  him  on  his  confirmation  day:  Be  off,  and  be  a 
good-for-nothing!  And  now  a  man  like  the  engineer 
told  him  that  he  was  likely  to  do  well! 

"But  you  must  not  run  away  when  things  get  more 
difficult,  as  so  many  of  them  do,"  continued  the  engi- 
neer; "they  run  away  when  the  work  gets  really  hard 
without  realizing  that  they  are  running  away  from  suc- 
cess. And  yet  there  is  nothing  grander  than  to  accom- 
plish a  difficult  task." 

"Here  we  are  on  firm  ground,"  he  said,  as  he  planted 
first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  firmly  on  the  rock.  He  was 
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like  a  rock  himself  in  his  strong,  broad,  nailed  boots,  and 
with  eyes  and  hands  as  unerring  and  steady  as  his  feet. 
'Where  do  you  think  my  last  job  took  me?  Deep 
down  under  the  sea,  in  a  diving-bell.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  take  measurements  there,  with  everything 
swaying  about." 

'Where  was  that,  Sir?"  and  the  boy  opened  his  eyes 
wide. 

"At  Genoa,  where  I  was  superintending  the  building 
of  the  harbour.  Take  care,  my  boy,  pay  attention  to  my 
signals.  I  shall  whistle  to  show  you  whether  you  are  to 
move  the  pole  to  the  right  or  to  the  left." 

The  boy  had  never  felt  as  fresh  as  to-day,  in  spite  of 
a  hard  seven  hours'  work.  He  went  straight  to  the  post 
office,  and  sent  off  a  post  card  to  Unterseen  that  very 
evening:  "Father,  Mother,  I  am  likely  to  do  well,  the 
engineer  said  so.  So  you  see  I'm  getting  on  all  right. 

Christian." 

Yes,  he  was  all  right:  he  was  under  men  whom  he 
looked  up  to,  and  whose  example  was  good  for  him.  He 
was  working  side  by  side  with  Albertelli  with  whom  he 
had  made  friends  from  the  beginning,  and  with  whom  he 
could  share  everything;  and  under  him  were  the  smaller 
boys  who  looked  up  to  him  and  had  confidence  in  him, 
—  a  threefold  tie,  and  one  that  is  of  the  greatest  value 
for  every  growing  lad. 
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When  Christen  entered  the  dormitory,  Albertelli  was 
fast  asleep.  The  chief  engine  driver  came  up  the  stairs. 
"Albertelli,  get  up  and  dress,  and  come  downstairs!" 
Albertelli  looked  up  sleepily.  Christen  heard  the 
chief  engine-driver  saying  to  somebody  downstairs,  "We 
need  an  engine-driver.  Why  should  we  always  choose  a 
Swiss?  There  could  be  no  more  cautious,  conscientious 
workman  than  Albertelli.  He  makes  use  of  his  eyes  and 
is  no  talker.  We  can  depend  on  him.  He  will  do  the 
work  better  than  many  a  one  who  has  been  trained  to 
it.  Come  along,  Albertelli,  you  belong  to  us  officials 


now." 


"Christiano,  io  macchinista!"  and  Albertelli  embraced 
his  friend  for  the  first  time. 

"I  heard  them  say  so,"  said  Christen,  proud  of  his 
friend. 

'You  will  follow  me  soon,  Svizzero!"  and  he  hastily 
packed  his  things. 

'Wait,  I'll  carry  your  bag  for  you." 

The  chief  engine-driver's  confidence  in  Albertelli  was 
not  misplaced,  and  "Papa",  as  the  Swiss  officials  called 
the  director,  was  satisfied  with  his  choice. 

The  Italian  loved  his  engine  as  an  artist  loves  his 
fiddle.  He  cleaned  every  part  of  it  till  it  shone  like 
silver.  Nor  did  he  ever  utter  a  word  as  long  as  he  held 
the  brake  in  his  hand. 

Christen  no  longer  went  to  his  work  in  the  crowded 
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"Monkey-Box"  as  the  workmen  called  the  truck;  he  had 
found  a  much  more  comfortable  seat.  Between  the  two 
motors  on  the  brake-platform  there  is  a  small  space 
where  it  is  possible  to  sit  if  you  draw  up  your  legs  quite 
close  and  fold  your  arms  round  your  knees.  From  this 
spot  he  was  able  to  watch  his  friend,  and  his  breast 
heaved  with  pride  as  he  saw  him  standing  there  calm 
and  erect,  with  the  fate  of  fifty  human  beings  in  his 
hands. 

From  this  time  onward  Christen  very  often  spent  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  officials'  house  where,  he  was  soon 
a  welcome  guest.  Here  too  he  met  Lauener,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  whole  line,  and  fifty  men,  young  as 
he  was. 

Every  time  Christen  saw  him,  he  drew  himself  up 
proudly,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  get  nearer  to  him  in 
this  way. 

"Svizzer,"  said  Albertelli  to  Christen  one  day,  "the 
chief  engine-driver  says  I  may  bring  you  along.  He  is 
going  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  line  to  us." 

Everything  was  ready  when  they  reached  the  superior 
official's  office.  It  was  the  room  where  the  charts  and 
plans  lay,  and  where  sketches  and  drafts  were  made. 

"Here  you  see  the  picture  of  the  man  who  planned 
this  great  undertaking,"  he  began  solemnly.  "During  a 
sleepless  night  at  Miirren  he  made  the  small  sketch  of 
the  line  which  is  hanging  here.  He  conceived  the  grand 
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idea  of  a  railway  in  the  heart  of  the  Monch.  'We  will 
build  so  safely,'  he  said,  'that  everybody  can  entrust 
himself  to  our  care.  And  the  Jungfrau  shall  remain 
unspoilt;  our  work  will  not  be  seen  outside.  The  railway 
must  creep  into  the  Eigerwand  and  not  reappear.  Hu- 
man beings  who  seem  mere  specks  of  dust  in  the  valley 
below,  will  here  step  out  of  the  rock  onto  eternal  snow!' 
These  plans  are  now  being  carried  out  by  our  engineer. 
He  has  many  obstacles  to  face,  I  can  tell  you,  but  no- 
thing is  too  difficult  for  him.  Have  you  not  noticed  how 
quietly  and  calmly  he  does  his  work?" 

The  two  young  men  did  not  utter  a  word.  Christen's 
eyes  were  glued  to  the  plans.  Pride  filled  their  hearts; 
they  too  were  fellow-workers  in  this  grand  undertaking 
planned  by  a  master-mind. 


I 


FOHN 


n  winter,  when  the  valleys  are  hidden  in  mist,  there 
is  glorious  sunshine  up  here.  Days  must  indeed  come 
when  the  snow  falls  steadily  and  persistently,  but  bright 
sunshine  follows  in  its  wake.  At  midday  the  very  air 
is  aglow  with  warmth.  The  glaciers  shine  like  silver, 
the  rocks  are  pure  gold.  And  in  the  evening  rocks  and 
snow-fields  alike  are  a  crimson  flame. 

But  when  spring  brings  gladness  to  the  valleys,  the 
mountains  are  desolate  and  full  of  gloom.  They  care 
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for  no  human  company  when  they  cast  off  their  white 
covering.  Avalanches  pour  down  to  the  valleys  with  a 
thundering  roar.  The  sons  of  the  South  who  are  forced 
to  stay  on  the  heights  crowd  into  the  tunnel  horror- 
stricken,  for  the  tunnel  alone  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
safety. 

The  Fohn  rages  and  roars.  In  mighty  gusts  it  lifts 
off  the  roof  of  the  engine-room  and  carries  it  away  like 
a  sheet  of  newspaper.  Who  can  tell  where  it  will  land? 

It  takes  hold  of  the  heavy  iron  air-pipes,  blows  them 
away  like  a  wisp  of  straw  in  spite  of  the  strong  bands 
which  hold  them,  and  deposits  them  in  the  Triimleten 
Valley. 

It  tears  up  the  telephone  wires  like  cobwebs,  and 
breaks  the  poles  to  pieces  like  matches.  Stones  and 
rubbish  heaps  are  blown  about  like  dust. 

And  the  Italians  who  generally  walk  about  proudly 
wearing  their  blankets  "toga-fashion"  like  Roman  se- 
nators, are  forced  to  crawl  on  the  ground,  holding  on 
to  the  electric  poles  and  lying  down  flat  from  time  to 
time  with  their  backs  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  take 
breath.  At  short  intervals  the  Fohn  allows  them  to 
crawl  on  a  few  paces  on  all  fours.  For  the  Fohn  itself 
must  pause  now  and  then  for  breath  before  the  next 
gust. 

Poor  little  Santino!  He  is  trying  to  keep  warm  in  his 
grandfather's  coat  which  his  mother  has  given  him. 
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Alas,  even  a  Bergamo  sheepskin  coat  cannot  keep  out 
the  blustering  wind!  But  his  big  friend  Christen  is  at 
hand  to  help  him.  His  strong  body  breaks  the  force  of 
the  wind  and  shelters  Santino,  so  that  the  boy  can  creep 
into  the  tunnel. 

And  now  it  is  snowing  again;  soft,  large  flakes,  as  if 
winter  were  beginning  all  over  again.  Four  feet  of  snow 
in  May!  And  then  again  a  bright  blue  sky  and  the  air 
fresh  and  clear.  The  windows  of  the  little  brown  houses 
in  Grindelwald  glitter  in  the  sun. 

The  fields  are  turning  green  far  below  in  the  valley. 
The  boys  and  men  feel  homesick  and  long  to  get  away 
from  the  icy  clutches  of  the  glacier  and  the  white  sheet 
of  snow  to  warm  life,  if  only  for  one  short  hour.  Those 
little  yellow  specks  moving  about  on  the  meadows  are 
cows!  Day  by  day  fresh  life  creeps  higher  up  the 
mountain  side. 

The  sun  rises  round  the  Eiger  a  little  earlier  every 
day.  And  how  long  it  keeps  light!  The  sound  of 
trickling  water  fills  the  air,  and  streamlets  gurgle  on 
all  sides  as  they  hasten  downhill.  Innumerable  flowers 
peep  up  "through  the  snow;  the  soldanella's  fragile 
mauve  bell,  pink  mealy  primulas  on  straight  long  stalks, 
golden,  sweet-scented  mountain  auricula,  little  narcissi 
and  arnica,  the  medicinal  herb,  growing  in  this  region 
of  danger.  Strong,  sturdy  gentian,  comfortably  seated 
on  its  tiny  stool,  pale  harebells  wearing  a  warm  fur  for 
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their  glacier  trip,  and  velvety  purple  alpine  pansies  lift 
their  faces  to  the  sun.  The  glacier  navelwort  climbs 
boldly  up  right  into  the  glacier,  not  singly  but  in  large 
batches,  closely  packed.  And  here  come  the  dainty 
alchymillae  that  gather  the  dew  at  the  very  edge  of 
their  many  leaves  and  store  it  as  one  big  drop  in  their 
heart  at  midday, — a  welcome  drink  for  thirsty  insects. 
God  shows  his  presence  to  those  who  live  and  work 
up  here  by  all  these  bright-eyed  flowerets  even  more 
than  by  the  sun  in  all  his  splendour. 

No  Italian  is  ever  happy  without  a  flower.  Some  hold 
a  primula  between  their  lips,  others  have  stuck  a  golden 
ball  in  the  dark  curls  behind  their  ears.  Little  nosegays 
are  fastened  on  their  coarse  working  clothes  with  safety- 
pins,  clasps  and  even  brooches.  One  man  has  sweet- 
scented  deep-blue  alpine  forget-me-nots  in  every  but- 
ton-hole of  his  waistcoat. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  homesickness  grows  worse 
amongst  the  Italians.  They  begin  to  long  passionately 
for  their  wives  and  children  and  their  beautiful  Italy 
that  is  driving  her  sons  abroad  because  there  is  not 
enough  bread  for  them  at  home. 

Santino's  cheeks  are  often  wet  with  tears:  mia  madre! 
mia  mamma! 

Far  away  in  Italy  his  mother  feels  the  sufferings  of 
her  child  and  sends  him  a  loving,  tender  letter  every 
week,  but  it  only  brings  fresh  tears  to  his  eyes.  His 
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mandoline  too  is  homesick,  its  tunes  sound  like  sobs. 
Ugolino  bends  down  to  comfort  him:  "Povero  Piccino, 
remember  that  the  sun  here  is  the  same  that  kisses  your 
Mother's  cheek  at  home." 

,,Read  this,  caro  mio!"  says  Santino,  handing  Christen 
a  letter.  It  began:  "My  dear  child!" 

"Svizzero,  I  am  only  fourteen  years  old  and  not 
seventeen,  as  I  said." 

'Your  money  has  arrived  safely,  darling  Santino. 
A  kiss  and  a  loving  embrace  bring  thanks  from  me  and 
your  little  sisters.  That  is  the  reward  you  like  best,  is 
it  not?  We  often  speak  of  you,  my  darling  son,  and  we 
always  feel  as  if  you  were  quite  close  to  us,  just  as 
when  you  used  to  play  the  mandoline  to  us.  It  nearly 
breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  you  doing  such  hard  work 
up  in  the  mountains  and  bruising  your  poor  little  hands 
against  the  rocks.  But  when  I  remember  how  bravely 
you  stick  to  your  work  up  there  in  the  snow  and  ice,  so 
that  your  mother  and  your  little  sisters  should  have 
enough  to  eat,  I  feel  happier  than  any  other  mother 
because  I  have  such  a  plucky  son.  You  are  the  joy  and 
pride  of  your  mother's  heart,  thank  God!  But  I  am 
often  afraid  that  you  deprive  yourself  of  things  you 
need  and  that  you  might  suffer  because  of  us.  Don't  do 
that,  my  boy,  I  should  not  have  a  moment's  peace.  It 
is  so  cold  up  in  the  mountains  that  you  must  eat  enough 
and  keep  warm.  Mind  you  always  go  to  bed  at  once 
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after  work  when  you  are  hot  and  tired,  and  cover  your- 
self up  well. 

It  would  be  dreadful  if  you  were  to  fall  ill,  my  son, 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it! 

Your  sister  Margarita  is  well.  She  is  to  go  to  school 
in  spring.  Bambina  is  as  pretty  as  a  little  angel.  She  is 
beginning  to  walk.  I  am  sending  you  a  rose  which  Cecilia 
has  just  picked  for  you.  Keep  brave,  my  sweet  Santino. 
I  press  you  to  my  heart  and  kiss  your  eyes  a  thousand 
times.  May  your  mother's  kisses  keep  your  eyes  from 
seeing  evil. 

I  thank  you,  my  darling  child, 

Your  Mother." 

Christen  returned  the  letter  without  a  word. 

"I  must  write  home  again  soon,"  he  thought. 

Spring  awakened  all  kinds  of  thoughts  and  longings 
in  Prezioso.  He  walked  about  restlessly  and  gazed  down 
into  the  valley.  He  had  begun  to  keep  a  diary, — a  big 
yellow  copy-book.  He  joined  the  two  boys. 

"Shall  I  read  you  a  bit  out  of  my  diary?"  he  asked 
them.  "I  have  written  letters  to  people  that  don't  exist. 

Listen:  Adorata  fanciulla beloved  child!  Do  you 

still  live  in  your  garden  surrounded  by  roses  and 
oranges?  Do  you  sometimes  think  of  your  friend .  . ." 

Suddenly  the  engineer  stood  behind  them. 

"What  are  you  reading?" 
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"A  little  bit  of  my  diary." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  and  he  turned  over  a  few  pages.  He 
seemed  interested.  "Let  me  take  it  home." 

The  Venetian  quickly  tore  out  the  last  two  closely 
written  pages.  He  blushed  deeply. 

"It  would  not  do  for  anybody  to  read  that,"  he  said 
with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

An  expression  of  anger  appeared  in  the  engineer's 
strong  face. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  write  things  which  nobody 
may  read?  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  young  fellow  has 
things  to  hide  and  cannot  look  a  man  in  the  face.  I 
thought  work  in  this  pure  air  kept  you  from  bad 
thoughts." 

Prezioso  did  not  dare  look  up, — but  Christen  met  the 
engineer's  eye  with  a  frank  and  open  glance. 

The  engineer  took  the  yellow  diary  into  his  study 
that  evening.  He  read  on  and  on,  and  kept  shaking 
his  head. 

"I  am  not  sure  of  myself,"  he  read  aloud.  Then 
again,  ;'The  evil  spirit  claims  his  victims.  I  shall  not 
be  safe  till  I  am  in  my  grave."  :'This  was  written  by  a 
young  miner,  a  tall  lad  of  eighteen,  with  a  figure  like 
Michelangelo's  David,"  he  remarked  to  his  wife.  "I 
have  often  wondered  about  him.  He  is  evidently  at 

war  with  himself.  He  writes  like  a  poet, just  listen 

to  this,"  and  he  read  out  one  of  the  letters  full  of  pas- 
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sionate  feeling!  "If  only  we  could  guide  his  imagination 
into  the  right  channel!" 

'Yes,"  replied  his  wife,  with  true  understanding,  "the 
gift  of  imagination  has  the  power  of  purifying  or  poi- 
soning its  owner." 

The  engineer  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  reading 
the  boy's  diary  to  his  wife. 

"Let  him  come  over  to  us  sometimes,"  she  said,  "his 
loneliness  goes  to  my  heart." 


THE  LITTLE  DIRECTOR 

"IT 

lias  the  Eiger  avalanche  come  down?"    With  these 

words  a  small  boy  greeted  the  conductor  at  Scheidegg 
Station.  The  "Eiger  Avalanche"  is  the  enormous  ava- 
lanche which  forms  the  snow  slope  where  you  can  enjoy 
tobogganing  even  in  the  hottest  summer.  It  comes  down 
every  year,  sometimes  as  late  as  July. — 

"Not  yet." 

"Are  the  marmots  awake?"  he  asked  his  mother,  who 
met  him  at  Eigergletscher  Station. 

"No,  there  is  no  sign  of  them.  I  called  them  again 
and  again,  but  not  one  of  them  has  appeared." 

''Then  they  have  overslept  themselves  by  a  whole 
month!" 

"I'm  afraid  they  must  have  died,  poor  things!" 
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"Oh,  I'll  wake  them  up  all  right." 

Mother  and  child  crossed  the  rails  leading  to  the 
engine  room  arm  in  arm,  and  climbed  up  the  steep 
path  to  the  director's  house. 

"So  you've  made  a  fence  at  last  to  prevent  the  tourists 
from  rooting  up  everything,"  said  the  boy. 

'Yes,  we've  laid  out  an  alpine  garden,  and  I  have 
given  strict  orders  that  not  a  single  flower  is  to  be 
picked  near  the  house." 

"Oh,  how  lovely  the  flowers  are!" 

A  small  dachshund  came  running  up  to  them  wag- 
ging his  tail. 

'Waldi,  where  have  you  come  from?" 
'Yes,  fancy  what  a  surprise!  He  came  up  all  by 
himself  from  the  Scheidegg.  Pelli  had  sold  him  because 
he  was  annoyed  that  he  always  stuck  to  me  and  hardly 
took  any  notice  of  him.  They  kept  him  chained  up  at 
Wilderswil  for  three  whole  weeks  before  they  let  him 
loose.  He  must  have  run  away  at  once,  for  I  saw  him 
dashing  up  the  Scheidegg.  I  was  just  sitting  at  the 
window,  sewing.  He  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
yelped  with  joy;  I  shall  never  part  with  him  again,  you 
may  be  sure." 

"Here  are  some  cherries  from  Granny.  I  climbed  the 
tree  and  picked  them  myself." 

No  sooner  had  his  Mother  taken  him  into  the  house, 
than  he  was  out  again  with  a  large  sandwich  in  his 


hand.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  marmots.  He  climbed 
up  the  stony  slope  to  the  preserve. 

"Marmots,  little  marmots,"  he  called  with  all  his 
might,  standing  on  the  wall. 

But  the  marmots  did  not  hear  him.  Then  he  imitated 
the  marmots'  shrill  whistle  on  two  of  his  fingers. 

'We  must  dig  them  out." 

But  as  this  meant  waiting  for  his  father's  return,  he 
continued  his  round  of  inspection. 

"How  d'you  do,  Mrs.  Zahler.  What  is  there  for  din- 
ner to-day?" 

"Roast  beef."   How  delicious  it  smelt! 

''To-morrow  I'll  have  my  dinner  with  the  officials, 
and  some  other  day  with  the  Italians.  When  does  the 
next  shift  start?" 

"At  12  o'clock." 

"Oh,  then  I've  got  plenty  of  time." 

He  went  up  to  the  next  floor. 

"How  d'you  do,  Mr.  Stahl?" 

"Hulloo,  Conrad!  Here  are  some  dumb-bells  I've 
made  for  you;  they're  bigger  than  last  year's,  you've 
grown  a  good  bit." 

"How  d'you  do,  baker,"  the  next  visit  was  to  the 
bakehouse  where  new  white  bread  was  baked  every  day 
for  the  whole  colony. 

"Just  have  a  peep  over  there,  little  chap." 

Conrad  knew  quite  well  that  the  baker  had  made 
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something  special  in  honour  of  his  arrival.  It  was  his 
favourite  kind  of  bun  this  time. 

Then  he  strolled  through  the  carpenter's  workshop 
into  the  smithy  where  two  huge  fires  were  burning 
brightly.  Drills  were  just  being  sharpened.  The  smiths 
went  on  calmly  with  their  work,  and  merely  gave  him  a 
friendly  nod.  After  this  he  strolled  up  to  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel. 

"I'll  go  in  there  to-morrow." 

The  next  place  he  went  to  was  the  post  office.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  new  girl-clerk  of  whom  he  had 
already  heard.  He  took  a  fancy  to  her  at  once  and 
asked  her  for  one  of  the  new  picture  post-cards  and 
addressed  it:  ;'To  Granny  at  Meilen  on  the  Lake  of 
Zurich."  But  that  was  all  he  wrote,  leaving  it  to  his 
mother  to  announce  his  safe  arrival. 

He  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  girls  in  charge  of  the  sou- 
venir shop.  They  were  all  pleased  to  see  little  Conrad 
again  who  always  brought  them  so  many  flowers. 

"Have  you  got  anything  new,  any  crystals?" 

And  last  of  all  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Sommer,  the  stout, 
kind-hearted  innkeeper  who  always  had  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

He  could  not  pass  the  big  telescope  without  having  a 
look  at  the  mountains.  He  stood  on  tip-toe  and  set  it 
so  that  he  could  see  that  part  of  the  glacier  where  snow 
had  fallen  recently. 
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''There's  a  whole  family  of  chamois,"  he  shouted  so 
loudly  that  all  the  tourists  heard  him. 

"Why,  there's  the  mother  chamois  sitting  down  on  the 
snow  as  if  it  were  a  sofa!" 

He  did  not  notice  the  smile  that  passed  round. 

"Oh  dear,  I  nearly  forgot  the  store,"  he  exclaimed 
suddenly.  "I  wonder  if  Mr.  Treuherz  and  Roseli  are 
here." 

He  ran  down  quickly  and  Mr.  Treuherz  gave  him  a 
warm  welcome.  He  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  it 
was  always  a  sad  moment  for  him  when  the  highest 
class  left  school  at  Easter.  This  time  they  had  given 
him  a  book  into  which  each  child  had  written  some  motto 
or  piece  of  poetry.  Roseli  was  a  pretty,  dark-haired 
Italian  child,  with  merry  black  eyes,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Treuherz's  assistant.  She  came  running  up  to  Con- 
rad. 

"Hush,"  she  said,  and  drew  him  into  the  bedroom 
where  he  saw  a  tiny  rosy  infant  on  a  bed. 

"Oh,  what  a  dear,  what  is  its  name?" 

tlC<      1       •         •>•) 

bylvia. 

Conrad  peeped  into  several  cases  and  pots  in  the 
store,  and  then  ran  off  to  catch  the  shift.  He  jumped 
on  the  truck  and  hailed  the  Italians.  A  train  was  just 
emerging  from  the  tunnel;  he  recognized  his  father  and 
rushed  to  him,  calling  out  loudly:  "Daddy!  Daddy!" 

The  director  took  his  boy  up  in  his  arms. 
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"Daddy,  we'll  dig  out  the  marmots  this  afternoon, 
won't  we?" 

After  lunch  they  all  went  up  to  the  preserve, — the 
director  and  his  wife  and  as  many  of  the  officials  as 
could  spare  the  time.  They  shovelled  away  the  earth, 
and  at  last  the  damp  straw  appeared.  The  little  round 
balls  were  lying  there  exactly  as  they  had  been  placed 
by  Christen. 

"Are  they  dead?"  asked  Conrad's  mother. 
"No,  they  are  moving." 

The  director  stepped  down  into  the  hollow,  and 
taking  one  of  the  fluffy  little  creatures,  he  put  it  into 
his  wife's  hand.  One  by  one  he  passed  them  up.  The 
last  one,  however,  was  dead.  It  had  very  probably  not 

been  able  to  fall 
asleep  again  and 
had  died.  The  warm 
sunshine  now  made 
them  stir.  They 
were  given  milk, 
carrots  and  grass, 
and  were  very  soon 
enjoying  their  first 
meal. 

Conrad  climbed 
up  higher  towards 
the  small  Rotstock. 
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There  he  entered  a  little  log-hut  which  the  children 
had  called  the  villa.  To  his  great  delight  the  trap 
was  still  there  for  the  alpine  chough  which  he  wanted 
to  teach  to  speak.  The  birds  with  their  yellow  beaks  and 
red  legs  were  noisily  circling  above  the  mighty  rocky 
walls  of  the  Rotstock.  He  felt  sure  he  would  be  able 
to  catch  one  some  time. 

And  a  moment  later  he  was  peeping  into  a  bram- 
bling's  nest  with  four  young  ones,  as  quietly  and  gently 
as  he  had  looked  at  Roseli's  little  sister. 

A  little  further  up  he  spied  the  engineer  coming  down 
carrying  an  iron-shod  stick  in  one  hand,  and  a  lantern 
in  the  other. 

"Are  you  here  again,  Conrad?"  and  the  engineer  laid 
his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Come  and  have  supper  with  us,  please,"  begged  the 
boy,  "and  we'll  have  songs  afterwards  and  you'll  play 
the  guitar.  How  far  have  you  got  in  the  tunnel?" 

"We're  a  long  way  inside  the  Monch." 

"May  I  come  to-morrow  and  will  you  take  me  to 
where  you  are  working?" 
'Very  well." 

"Hurrah,  hurrah!" 

And  he  ran  downhill  to  announce  the  visitor. 

After  supper  they  all  went  out  to  see  the  sunset. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  like  a  great  red  ball  behind 
the  mountains  in  the  West.  The  Lobhorn's  large  black 
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claw  stretched  weirdly  up  into  the  fiery  sky  like  a  threat 
from  earth  to  heaven,  while  the  rocks  of  the  Rotstock 
and  the  Eigerwand  were  of  the  deepest  crimson. 

"Mummy,  you're  glowing  too,"  said  the  boy,  and  his 
mother  gave  him  a  kiss. 

The  glow  of  colour  in  the  West  was  fading  away, 
and  the  snow-fields  and  rocks  were  fast  turning  pale. 

"Shall  we  have  some  songs  now?"  begged  Conrad. 

'Yes,"  replied  the  engineer. 

They  went  down  to  the  house  and  into  the  com- 
fortable sitting-room.  The  warm  pink  glow  from  the 
snow  lighted  up  the  room  and  was  reflected  on  the 
smooth  panelled  walls.  The  after-glow  had  revived  the 
colours  on  the  mountains,  and  they  all  looked  out  in 
silence  till  the  last  ray  of  light  had  gone. 

Then  Conrad's  mother  went  to  the  piano  and  the 
whole  glacier  family  gathered  round  her. 

The  girls  from  the  souvenir  shop,  fresh  and  eager, 
the  girl-clerk  from  the  post  office,  whom  everybody 
liked  and  to  whom  even  the  suspicious  Italians  entrusted 
their  money,  the  chief  engine-driver  and  his  assistants, 
the  station-master,  a  party  of  gay,  healthy  young 
people, — all  came  in  without  being  asked,  knowing  they 
were  welcome. 

And  amongst  all  these  Swiss  people  there  was  one 
Italian,  Albertelli.  With  the  inborn  tact  of  his  nation 
he  had  adapted  himself  to  his  new  surroundings.  The 
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engineer  with  his  guitar  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  group. 
The  director  was  on  the  sofa  holding  his  arm  round  his 
little  daughter,  with  her  long  brown  plaits: 

"My  heart's  in  the  crags 
I  pine  in  the  vales, 
'tis  in  vain  that  they  cry 
Death  looms  on  the  heights" 

was  the  first  song.  They  sang  well,  and  some  of  them 
had  fine  voices. 

"See  how  from  mountains  and  vales 
Flee  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
See  how  the  dark  shadows  grow 
Over  the  meadows  and  fields, 
Sun  still  shines  on  the  heights, 
Making  the  glaciers  glow 
Making  the  glaciers  glow" 

proposed  one  of  the  girls. 

"Give  me  the  last  volume  of  the  Rose  Garden,"  said 
the  director,  "we  can  find  some  of  the  best  old  Swiss 
songs  there." 

"I  contributed  one  to  the  collection,"  said  the  engi- 
neer with  a  smile,  "an  old  tune  which  nobody  remem- 
bered. I  had  to  whistle  it  to  the  publisher  in  Berne." 

The  station-master  wanted  a  soldier's  song.  He  was 
very  keen  on  the  army,  and  to  please  him  they  sang 
the  merry  song: 
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"A  soldier's  life  is  a  merry  tune, 
when  others  sleep 
Then  we  must  wake 
And  go  on  sentry  duty 
And  go  on  sentry  duty!  .  .  ." 

"I  know  a  very  nice  song,"  said  Alice  from  the  post 
office,  placing  an  open  book  on  the  piano. 

"But  it's  English,"  said  the  director's  wife,  looking 
at  the  book. 

"Do  you  all  understand  English?"  she  asked,  turning 
to  the  others. 

"I  only  know  one  sentence,"  cried  Lauener,  the  in- 
spector. 

'What  is  that?"  asked  the  engineer. 

"It  is  very  wet  up  there!" 

They  all  laughed. 

"But  why  did  you  learn  just  that?"  asked  Miss  Was- 
serfall,  the  head  of  the  souvenir  shop. 

"My  father  is  clerk  at  the  Trummelbach  Falls.  He 
sells  tickets  to  those  who  want  to  go  up,  and  when  I  was 
a  small  boy,  I  stood  close  to  the  entrance  and  offered 
them  umbrellas.  I  used  to  call  out  'it  is  very  wet  up 
there,'  a  sentence  which  the  hotel-keeper's  son,  who  had 
been  in  England,  had  taught  me." 

"Ah,  yes  England,"  said  Alice  to  herself,  as  Conrad's 
Mother  played  the  tune  softly  to  herself. 

It  was  an  evening  hymn: 
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"Now  the  day  is  over 
Night  is  drawing  nigh " 

'What  a  beautiful  hymn,"  she  said. 
"If  you  were  to  read  the  words  out  to  us,  we  could 
all  sing,"  she  said  to  Alice.    And  they  all  joined  in: 

'Jesu,  give  the  weary 
Calm  and  sweet  repose; 
With  thy  tend'rest  blessing 
May  mine  eyelids  close. 

When  the  morning  wakens 
Then  may  I  arise 
Pure  and  fresh  and  sinless 
In  thy  Holy  Eyes." 

Conrad's  mother  quietly  shut  the  piano. 

"Good  night,  all  of  you." 

The  director  and  his  wife  shook  hands  with  them  all. 

"Mummy,"  said  little  Conrad,  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
"Granny  said  yesterday  that  she  hoped  she  would  live 
long  enough  to  go  up  to  Jungfraujoch!" 

Alice  is  standing  at  the  fountain  outside  the  post- 
office  early  in  the  morning.  There  is  something  very 
fresh  and  youthful  about  her,  and  yet  she  has  a  certain 
quiet  dignity.  She  is  putting  a  bunch  of  La  France  roses 
into  a  vase,  which  have  been  sent  her  from  her  home 
in  Geneva.  The  delicate  beauty  of  the  roses  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  A  fresh  shift  is  just  going  up.  The  work- 
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men  fling-  their  tools  into  the  truck.  Albertelli  is  at  his 
post.  "Una  rosa  per  la  galleria,"  beg  the  Italians.  And 
Alice  takes  one  of  the  finest  and  gives  it  to  Albertelli. 
The  train  starts. 


LITTLE  CONRAD'S  LESSONS 

'hat  a  good  thing  that  Mr.  Thony,  the  interpreter 
and  guard  at  Scheidegg  Station,  is  also  a  schoolmaster! 
This  is  what  makes  it  possible  for  Conrad  to  stay  up  at 
the  glacier  the  whole  summer.  But  lessons  are  often 
interrupted:  every  time  a  train  comes  in  Mr.  Thony  has 
to  hurry  out,  and  the  lesson  is  cut  short.  Conrad  makes 
use  of  these  opportunities  to  go  out  and  stroll  about 
amongst  the  travellers.  And  after  all,  what  does  it 
matter?  They  both  come  back  at  the  same  time  and 
start  again. 

But  one  day  a  new  board  had  been  put  up  at  the  sta- 
tion with  the  words  JQNGFRAU  RAILWAY  in  large 
gilt  letters.  It  was  not  hanging  straight,  and  Mr.  Thony, 
who  wanted  to  put  it  right,  took  a  ladder  and  climbed 
up  on  the  roof.  Conrad  felt  inclined  for  a  joke  and 
took  the  ladder  away.  He  only  wanted  to  have  some 
fun,  and  was  going  to  put  it  back  again  at  once.  But  the 
ladder  was  too  heavy,  and  he  fell  down  under  it  just  as 
the  train  arrived.  Mr.  Thony  was  not  at  his  post! 
Conrad's  red  and  terrified  face  appeared  between  the 
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rungs,  as  he  shouted  'Jungfrau  Railway!"  with  might 
and  main.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Thony's  despairing 
voice  could  be  heard  from  the  roof  calling  out  "Eiger- 
gletscher!  Eismeer!"  Happily  Mr.  Lehmann  came  to 
the  rescue. 

This  event  put  a  stop  to  lessons  at  Scheidegg  Station. 

TREUHERZ,  THE  SCHOOLMASTER 

JL  he  schoolmaster  from  the  Grisons  was  much  astonished 
on  his  return,  to  find  that  the  boy  from  Unterseen  was 
still  there.  He  was  pleased  to  see  how  well  he  looked. 
He  had  grown  several  inches  during  the  winter  and  was 
remarkably  broad-shouldered.  Santino  and  Beppino  were 
able  to  pass  under  his  outstretched  arms.  Christen  did 
not  go  to  work  in  a  shirt  and  baggy  trousers  tied  in 
above  the  boots  like  the  Italians;  he  wore  short  knickers, 
coarse  woollen  stockings  and  a  dark  blue  knitted  woollen 
sweater  like  the  Swiss  officials.  And  when  he  put  on 
the  well-made  coat  which  Mr.  Treuherz  had  ordered  for 
him,  and  the  woollen  cap  which  he  wore  a  little  on  one 
side,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  the  strong  healthy- 
looking  lad.  He  was  certainly  a  fitting  assistant  for  the 
engineer.  As  Treuherz  remarked  to  Lauener:  "He  has 
no  better  opportunities  for  washing  than  the  Italians, 
and  yet  he  is  always  clean.  There  is  one  purchaser  at 

least  for  the  soap  which  never  found  a  customer  before!" 
£  /6£  ?^7 
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But  Treuherz,  the  schoolmaster,  was  also  a  keen 
observer  of  human  nature,  and  he  soon  saw  that  in  spite 
of  outward  appearances,  there  was  something  which 
worried  the  lad  and  often  gave  him  a  gloomy  look,  as 
if  he  were  defying  some  invisible  force.  He  did  not 
rest  till  he  had  found  out  what  was  the  matter.  It  took 
all  his  psychological  powers  to  get  Christen  to  the  point. 

"I  can't  get  over  their  not  wanting  me  up  there." 

"Where?" 

'When  they  go  and  sing  at  the  director's  in  the 
evenings.  Albertelli  is  there,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  for 
him,  he  deserves  it.  But  I  should  like  to  get  out  of  the 
dirty  barracks  sometimes  too  and  sit  in  a  clean  room." 

"Albertelli  is  an  official,  and  they  can't  make  excep- 
tions," said  Treuherz. 

"I've  been  an  odd-jobber  for  so  long,  I  shall  never 
get  on.  I  shall  run  away  some  day  if  it  goes  on  like 
this.  And  yet  I  should  like  to  be  here  when  the  tunnel 
is  opened.  That's  just  it." 

Stubbornness,  pride  and  anger  showed  in  his  eyes. 
Treuherz  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  looked  at 
him  kindly. 

'You  must  learn  to  wait,  Christen,"  he  said,  "it  will 
come  in  time."  And  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
Christen  down  oftener.  When  the  lad  came  to  buy  his 
bread,  sausage  and  cheese  next  day,  he  said: 

"Come  to  me  for  an  hour  before  you  go  up  to  the 
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tunnel."  Christen  accepted  willingly.  But  he  felt  a  little 
uncomfortable  when  Treuherz  began  questioning  him 
about  his  schooldays.  He  answered  honestly,  though 
hesitatingly:  "I  never  was  much  good  at  lessons,  Sir. 
The  only  thing  I  was  good  at  was  arithmetic  and 
geography.  I  never  could  keep  still,  and  I  hated  sitting 
on  the  forms.  I  didn't  even  say  goodbye  to  my  teacher." 
'That  must  have  hurt  him,  I  should  think." 

He  took  the  little  book  which  his  pupils  had  given  him 
out  of  a  drawer. 

"Look,  this  is  the  thing  I  value  most  of  all  the  things 
I've  got  up  here.  Shall  we  look  at  it  together?" 

They  all  had  written  in  their  most  careful  copy-book 
writing: 

Sail  onward  ever  calmly 
Tho'  danger  thee  o'ertake, 
God  is  thy  loving  Father 
And  ne'er  will  thee  forsake 

were  lines  inscribed  on  the  first  page  by  a  grateful  girl. 
On  the  second  page  a  boyish  hand  had  written: 

Live  ever  faithful  and  true 
Till  thou  rest  in  the  cold,  dark  grave; 
From  the  path  of  duty  and  love 
Stray  never — God  watches  above. 

The  next  verse  was  signed  Betty: 

Tho'  the  span  of  my  life  be  short, 
A  teacher  I  fain  would  be, 
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For  to  scatter  good  seed  on  the  soil 
Brings  honour  and  joy  to  me. 

"My  name  alone  is  to  remind  you  of  me,"  wrote  Stina. 

Thou  who  taught'st  me  all  I  know 

Never  shalt  forgotten  be 

In  the  deepest  solitude 

Loving  thoughts  fly  back  to  thee 

was  Ulrich's  self-made  poem. 

Anna,  a  sentimentally  inclined  pupil,  had  written: 

When  after  many  years 
My  name  again  you  hear, 
Then  you  can  join  the  chorus, 
For  you  have  known  me  here. 
And  when  the  time  is  come 
That  I  am  known  no  more 
Then  you  can  scan  these  pages 
Which  we  did  write  of  yore. 

A  sick  child,  whose  small,  pale  face  Treuherz  pointed 
out  to  Christen  on  a  photograph  of  the  whole  class,  had 
chosen  the  verse: 

An  angel  glides  silently  over 

This  earthly  land 
Sent  by  the  Master  to  comfort 

The  weary  band. 
Peace  shines  from  his  heavenly  eyes 

And  tenderest  care; 
He  is  the  angel  of  patience, 

Oh  follow  him  here. 
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When  they  got  to  the  verse: 

Look  thankfully  backwards 
Go  onward  with  courage, 
Spread  love  all  around  you, 
Glance  upwards  with  faith. 

Christen  paused, — that  was  the  verse  he  liked  best. 

'We  never  gave  our  teacher  so  much  pleasure.  I've 
got  a  keepsake  too,  a  testament  which  was  given  to  me 
by  a  lady  at  Chiasso  Station." 

'That  was  the  best  thing  she  could  have  given  you. 
The  word  of  God  is  living  seed.  Treat  it  reverently," 
was  Treuherz's  advice. 

Christen  sighed,  as  he  repeated  the  words  in  a  low 
voice: 

'Treat  it  reverently." 


"Wa 


THE  EAGLES 


aldi,  Waldi!"  called  the  director's  wife.  Conradli 
ran  into  the  store. 

"Is  Waldi  here?  Pelli  doesn't  know  anything  about 
him  either.  We've  been  looking  for  him  the  whole  day, 
and  Daddy  says  he's  sure  one  of  the  eagles  on  the  Black 
Monch  have  taken  him." 

"If  you  had  tied  a  red  ribbon  round  his  neck,  the 

eagles    would    not    have    taken    him,"    said    Christen. 

'When  I  was  looking  after  the  eagles  in  the  Muota 
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Valley,  we  always  tied  red  ribbons  round  the  lambs' 
necks.  They  were  quite  safe  then." 

"Did  you  look  after  eagles?"  asked  Conradli,  "do  tell 
me  about  it,  please." 

"I  must  go  up  with  the  shift  now,  but  if  you  come  up 
to  the  Rotstock  at  five  to-morrow,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"One  of  the  workmen  used  to  look  after  eagles  in  the 
Muota  Valley,"  said  Conradli  at  dinner.  "Clara,  have 
you  got  any  red  ribbons?  Take  them  down  to  Treuherz, 
Pussy  isn't  safe  either." 

And  from  this  time  onward  all  the  kittens  wore  red 
ribbons,  and  the  white  Persian  wore  one  too. — Nobody 
could  tell  whether  it  matched  her  green  eye  or  her  blue 
one  better. 

There  was  no  need  to  wear  the  ribbons  long.  News 
came  up  from  Lauterbrunnen  that  eagles  had  built  their 
nest  there  again  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  and 
that  the  gamekeeper  himself  had  shot  the  young  ones. 
When  the  parents  came  to  feed  them,  their  little  necks 
were  all  hanging  limply  over  the  edge  of  the  nest.  The 
old  birds  circled  round  the  nest  two  or  three  times,  hor- 
ror-stricken, and  then  flew  away  over  the  Breithorn. 

Barry  and  a  whole  party  of  children  were  waiting  for 
Christen  at  the  Rotstock.  Besides  the  director's  children, 
there  were  Louisa,  Arnold  and  Mary,  the  engineer's 
children  from  Wengen.  The  innkeeper's  children  had 
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come  too,  and  the  cooper's  little  girl  Bethli.  All  of  them 
were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  mountains  and  had 
climbed  mountains  which  many  a  grown-up  is  afraid  of. 
Clara  had  climbed  the  Jungfrau  when  she  was  ten  years 
old.  Conradli  had  been  on  the  Eiger  Glacier,  roped  like 
the  grown-ups,  when  he  was  five,  and  every  time  they 
came  to  a  crevasse  he  called  out:  "Mummie,  Mummie," 
but  went  on  all  the  same.  They  were  all  "mended",  for 
in  spite  of  their  parents'  warnings  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  avoid  the  dangerous  "Fallboden",  a  pre- 
cipitous slope  with  very  steep  rocks.  Bethli  had  rolled 
down  a  hundred  yards  and  more.  But  as  she  fell,  her 
dress  wound  itself  round  her  head,  and  though  they 
had  all  given  her  up,  she  escaped  almost  unhurt.  One 
of  the  innkeeper's  boys  had  seven  scars  on  his  neck  as  a 
reminder  of  his  first  ascent  of  the  Rotstock  without  a 
guide. 

At  last  Christen,  whom  they  were  looking  out  for 
eagerly,  arrived. 

And  now  for  the  run  up  to  the  villa  in  the  truck! 

The  girls  sat  down  and  the  boys  stood.  Christen  gave 
the  truck  a  push  and  jumped  on.  Hurrah!  It  had  never 
gone  downhill  so  quickly  before. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  they  cried,  and  the  one  who  shouted 
loudest  was  the  young  giant  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  group  of  children,  with  outstretched  arms.  When 
they  got  to  the  villa,  the  boys  held  on  to  Christen's 
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strong  arm  and  practised  long  jumps,  and  little  Mary 
put  her  soft  little  arms  round  his  neck  and  let  him  lift 
her  down. 

"Now  begin,"  said  Conradli  when  they  were  all 
seated. 

'What  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you?" 

"How  you  looked  after  the  eagles." 

And  he  told  them  how  they  had  looked  after  the  nest 
in  hatching  time,  how  he  and  the  gamekeeper  had  blasted 
the  rocks,  so  that  nobody  should  be  able  to  get  up  at  the 
nest,  how  the  young  ones  came  out  of  the  eggs  and 
learnt  to  fly. 

'The  mother  eagle  showed  them  how,  but  it  was  no 
good,  the  young  ones  didn't  dare  come  out  of  the  nest. 
Then  the  father  got  impatient  and  flew  up  to  the  nest, 
and  knocked  one  of  the  young  ones  out.  At  first  it  looked 
as  if  there  were  weights  tied  to  its  wings,  and  as  if  it 
would  fall.  But  suddenly  it  flew  off.  The  last  ones 
didn't  want  to  come  out  at  all,  so  the  mother  got  im- 
patient too.  She  went  for  the  nest  with  her  beak  and 
began  pulling  it  to  pieces, — after  all  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  to  build  it, — and  she  went  on  till  there  was  nothing 
left,  and  they  all  had  to  fly." 

How  the  children  laughed! 

'What  did  they  eat?"  asked  Arnold. 

'We  let  down  big  pieces  of  meat,  and  cats,  and  the 
eagles  picked  the  bones." 
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"Stop,  stop,"  exclaimed  the  girls,  and  Mary  added: 

"That  was  wicked  of  you." 

"And  the  eagles  have  carried  off  our  dog,"  cried 
Clara,  "they  ought  to  be  shot." 

"I  don't  see  why  such  fine  birds  shouldn't  eat  a  cat," 
replied  Christen. 

"Yes,  but  not  ours,"  cried  Clara. 

Christen  continued:  "Yes,  eagles  are  very  dangerous, 
and  small  animals  are  afraid  of  them.  One  day  there 
was  a  party  coming  over  a  pass  with  a  guide,  and  they 
had  a  little  dog.  When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  pass, 
an  eagle  spied  the  dog.  It  kept  on  following  it,  and  the 
little  creature  whined  and  kept  quite  close  to  its  master. 
It  got  so  terrified  that  it  stood  still  trembling  and 
whined  loudly,  looking  up  at  the  sky.  Then  at  last  they 
saw  the  eagle,  and  the  guide  took  the  little  dog  on  his 
arms,  and  the  lady  covered  him  up  with  her  coat. 

"And  once  the  eagles  even  attacked  a  little  goatherd 
on  the  alp."  The  children  held  their  breath.  "Luckily 
the  boy  had  a  wolf-dog  who  defended  him,  or  the  eagles 
would  have  carried  him  away  over  the  rocks.  And  I 
shall  never  forget  the  fright  and  the  fury  of  the  chamois 
up  on  the  Wasserberg.  A  golden  eagle  had  attacked  a 
herd  of  chamois  which  were  grazing  peacefully.  He  tried 
to  seize  a  kid,  but  the  whole  herd  quickly  surrounded 
the  young  one  and  fled  with  it  down  to  the  huts.  The 
eagle  followed  them,  till  the  chamois  stood  up  on  their 
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hind  legs  in  a  fury  and  butted  the  daring  robber  with 
their  horns." 

"And  now  it  is  just  upon  six,  and  I  must  go,"  said 
Christen,  though  there  was  so  much  more  that  the 
children  wanted  to  know. 

"Christen,  there  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  but 
nobody  may  hear." 

He  stooped  down  to  Mary. 

"No,  somebody  might  hear,  and  it's  a  secret." 

Christen  carried  the  little  girl,  who  reminded  him  of 
his  own  little  sister,  a  few  steps  further,  and  again  bent 
down  to  her. 

"I'm  going  to  give  Mother  a  bundi  of  Edelweiss  for 
her  birthday,  but  I  want  to  pick  them  myself,  and  you 
must  help  me." 

'When  is  her  birthday?  There  are  no  Edelweiss  here 
before  the  end  of  July." 

"That's  just  right." 

"Now  let's  go  to  the  marmots,"  said  Mary,  and  she 
ran  on  over  stones  and  boulders,  the  others  following 
her.  The  director  was  waiting  for  them. 

"Here  they  are,  seven  of  them." 

"Seven,"  said  Mary  anxiously. 

'Yes,  one  of  them  was  dead  when  we  dug  them  out." 

"Oh,  that  was  mine,  I  woke  it,"  said  the  little  girl  and 
put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  "we  spoke."  And  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  The  director  took  her  on  his  arm. 
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'And  where  is  the  ninth?"  she  asked,  lifting  up  her 
tear-stained  little  face. 

"It  pierced  the  tunnel  of  its  own  accord.  I  saw  it 
jumping  out.  It  peeped  at  me  once  or  twice,  and  off 
it  ran  to  Grindelwald,  enjoying  its  freedom." 

The  children  climbed  onto  a  heap  of  pipes  and  waved 
to  Christen  till  the  shift  disappeared.  All  the  men  waved 
back  merrily. 

A  few  days  later  they  caught  sight  of  the  marmot 
which  had  escaped.  It  paid  a  visit  to  its  companions 
every  day,  but  it  never  tried  to  get  inside  the  wire 
netting. 

THE  EDELWEISS  MARY  PICKED 

What  is  there  that  Christen  would  not  do  for  a  sweet 
little  creature  like  Mary! 

He  even  sacrificed  his  sleep.  He  crossed  the  Eiger 
Glacier,  climbed  up  the  steep,  black  wall  of  rock  to  the 
Guggi  Glacier,  to  the  spot  where  the  club  hut  is  perched, 
— a  tiny  speck  against  the  rock.  Several  hours  passed 
before  he  returned,  holding  his  knotted  handkerchief 
with  its  rare  contents  tightly  in  his  hand.  He  had  left 
a  thick  clump  of  black  earth  round  the  roots  and  now 
planted  the  Edelweiss  in  a  hidden  corner  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Rotstock.  In  July  a  mass  of  tiny  buds  appeared. 
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"Here  I  am  ,"  said  the  little  one,  as  she  and  her 
brother  and  sister  came  up  at  the  end  of  July  to  pick 
alpine  flowers  for  their  mother's  birthday. 

"Come  along  then." 

Christen  took  her  hand.  They  climbed  up  the  rocks, 
or  rather,  Christen  lifted  her  up  from  one  ledge  to 
another. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  he  remarked  casually,  "if  we 
found  a  few  somewhere  amongst  the  rocks." 

He  let  the  child  go  on  alone  and  pretended  not  to  see. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  cry  of  delight. 

"Have  you  found  any?" 

The  dainty  little  creature  was  on  her  knees  and  was 
gently  breaking  off  each  slender  stalk  separately. 

"Edelweiss!  I  picked  them  myself  on  the  Rotstock!" 
and  Mary  beamed  at  her  mother  as  she  gave  her  the 
precious  bunch. 

And  of  course  they  believed  her. 


C 


ROCK  DRILLS 


ionrad  went  to  see  his  new  friend  every  day.  He  told 
him  all  his  secrets,  and  in  return  Christen  told  him  what 
was  happening  in  the  tunnel. 

"I'm  quite  good  at  drilling  now!" 

"Is  it  difficult?"  asked  the  little  boy. 

"Difficult?    Shall  I  show  you?   Just  hold  your  hands 
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as  if  you  were  pressing  a  steel  drill  against  the  rock. 
Like  this,  one  hand  up  and  the  other  down.  You  must 
pretend  I've  got  a  hammer.  Now  it's  coming  down  on 
the  block."  And  he  described  a  powerful  semi-circle 
with  both  arms. 

'You   mustn't   move   your   hands   a   hair's   breadth. 
We  sing  Ssss!  as  we  work!  Just  fancy,  if  the  blow  were 
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to  go  the  slightest  bit  to  the  side,  the  other  man's  hand 
would  be  crushed  to  jelly." 

"Let  me  come  and  see  how  you  do  it."  Conrad  looked 
up  admiringly  at  the  young  man. 

'Yes,  if  your  father  allows  you  to." 

The  director  was  just  coming  towards  them. 

"Ah,  here  is  our  new  miner,  you  learnt  drilling  very 
quickly." 

"Daddy,  may  I  go  into  the  tunnel  with  Christen  to- 
morrow?" 

"I  shall  go  with  you  myself,  Conrad." 

It  gave  the  director  great  pleasure,  when  he  went  up 
into  the  shaft  next  day,  to  watch  the  young  miner's  well- 
built  figure  and  the  rhythmic  movements  of  his  body  in 
the  fantastic  light  of  the  lanterns,  and  to  see  him 
swinging  the  hammer  as  steadily  and  powerfully  as  the 
most  experienced  workman,  young  as  he  was. 

But  when  Christen  held  the  drill  the  child  trembled, 
for  fear  the  hammer  should  hit  his  friend's  hands. 


D 


BISHOP  BONOMELLI 


arling  child,"  wrote  Santino's  mother.  "Have  you 
no  chapel  up  there,  and  don't  they  read  mass  at  least 
once  on  a  Sunday?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  must  leave 
your  homes,  you  poor  things?  Must  you  do  without  the 
blessings  of  the  church  too? 
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Write  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  chapel  up  there 
or  not.  But  even  if  there  is  none,  you  must  say  your 
prayers  and  fulfil  your  religious  duties,  which  will  be  a 
real  help  to  you! 

And  don't  forget  what  your  mother  taught  you.  Last 
Sunday  I  placed  a  wax-taper  in  front  of  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  and  prayed  for  you  till  it  burnt  down.  I  felt 
as  if  you  were  quite  near  me. 

Have  you  still  got  the  small  crucifix  I  gave  you?  You 
know  what  it  signifies.  It  is  the  crucifix  that  your  nonna 
gave  your  uncle  to  remind  him  of  his  faith  and  of  his 
mother.  If  you  still  have  it  when  you  come  back  I  shall 
know  that  you  have  kept  straight." 

And  one  day  a  priest  came  up,  a  French  priest,  in 
a  long  cassock,  with  a  ruck-sack  on  his  back  and  an  ice- 
axe  in  his  hand. 

Santino  saw  him  coming,  and  running  up  to  him,  he 
took  off  his  cap  and  kissed  his  hand  reverently. 

But  the  priest  was  in  a  hurry.  He  had  no  time  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  lad,  because  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  ice  grotto  and  the  glacier. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  tidings  came  which 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  their  church. 

A  visit  was  announced  from  the  Bishop  of  Cremona, 
the  beloved  and  popular  Bishop  Bonomelli  who  had  built 
rest-houses  at  Domodossola  and  Chiasso  together  with 
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the  Queen-Mother  Margherita,  as  a  token  of  Italy's 
affection  for  her  sons.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement.  A  service  was  to  take  place.  An 
altar  was  built,  different  from  any  they  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  carpenter  had  made  a  huge  cross,  so  big 
that  no  one  but  Ercole,  the  giant,  was  able  to  carry  it 
to  its  place  in  the  tunnel.  He  carried  it  proudly  up  the 
narrow  path.  The  altar  was  decorated  with  garlands  of 
the  loveliest  alpine  flowers.  The  rocky  vaults  of  the 
Eiger  formed  the  chancel  of  this  cathedral,  and  its 
pictures  were  the  glaciers  and  snow-fields  visible 
beyond.  It  was  a  fine  day.  The  Jungfrau  stood  out 
clearly  against  the  blue  sky,  thin  veils  of  mist  wreathing 
round  its  summit  from  time  to  time.  The  bishop's 
vestments  of  pure  silver  brocade  glittered  in  the  sunlight. 
He  was  followed  by  three  of  the  smallest  boccias  acting 
as  acolytes.  Opposite  him  in  the  first  row  knelt  two 
princesses  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  who  had  come  up 
with  him. 

When  the  Bishop  washed  his  hands  before  Mass,  it 
fell  to  Santino's  share  to  hold  the  basin  for  him.  The 
devout  and  serious  expression  of  the  boy's  face,  and  his 
white  surplice  made  him  look  like  a  real  little  saint,  a 
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santmo  . 

After  the  celebration  the  Bishop  turned  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

"Fellow-countrymen,  I  have  come  to  you  as  a  mes- 
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senger  from  the  home-land.  Our  beloved  country  sends 
affectionate  greetings  to  all  of  you  who  have  come  to 
these  regions  of  snow  and  ice  from  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  from  the  green  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
gardens  of  Tuscany,  from  the  warlike  Abruzzi,  from 
Venice,  the  bride  of  the  sea,  from  eternal  Rome,  from 
wild  Calabria  and  from  Sicily's  endless  summer.  Your 
earthly  home  has  sent  me  to  you.  The  House  of  Savoy 
sends  you  a  token  of  its  sympathy  in  the  persons  of  these 
two  bearers  of  its  illustrious  name.  The  Queen-Mother 
herself  intended  to  come  in  order  to  give  you  a  proof 
of  her  motherly  love  for  you.  But  other  duties  called 
her  away. 

In  olden  days  our  monarchs  and  even  the  Holy  Father 
called  Swiss  soldiers  to  fight  for  them.  Now  it  is  Swit- 
zerland who  calls  Italy's  sons  to  help  her  in  her  hard 
struggle  with  the  elements.  You  heard  Work  calling 
and  obeyed.  This  great  enterprise  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  you.  Even  the  Swiss,  known  of 
old  for  their  strength,  the  Swiss,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
though  vanquished  they  have  never  been  overcome,  who 
hurled  rocks  at  the  enemies  who  washed  to  rob  them  of 
their  liberty, — even  they  need  help  in  this  task  which 
their  minds  have  conceived,  but  which  they  cannot  carry 
out  without  your  help. 

And  when  the  Swiss  flag, — the  white  cross  on  the  red 
ground, — is  hoisted  on  the  snowy  heights,  you  can  say: 
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'We  have  paved  the  way  for  it  with  our  blood.'  The 
mountain,  indeed,  bears  the  flag  even  now.  There  is  no 
other  country  in  the  world  whose  banner  has  been  hois- 
ted by  the  invisible  hand  of  God  Himself! 

I  once  stood  on  the  Schanze  at  Berne.  The  Alps  were 
resplendent  in  the  red  glow  of  sunset.  As  the  colour 
deepened  on  the  Jungfrau,  a  cross  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  red  ground,  as  though  God  Himself  had  set  His 
stamp  on  this  country.  Its  divine  mission  is  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  nations. 

As  I  look  at  you,  men  whom  work  has  made  firm  as 
the  rock  you  blast,  a  picture  occurs  to  me  painted  by  the 
great  artist  Bistolfi  in  Rome, — 'The  Attraction  of  the 
Cross.'  There  are  workmen  standing  under  the  cross 
with  tools  in  their  hands,  men  like  you,  the  represen- 
tatives of  labour.  Facing  them  there  is  another  group, — 
a  woman  clinging  to  her  husband  in  anguish,  as  her 
eyes  rest  on  the  cross. 

You  have  torn  yourselves  away  from  your  wives 
and  children,  from  all  you  love  best  on  earth.  I  have 
often  witnessed  the  heart-rending  scenes  at  the  stations 
when  you  were  scarcely  able  to  disengage  yourselves 
from  the  arms  of  your  loved  ones.  I  heard  their  expres- 
sions of  grief,  which  you,  happily,  could  not  hear — when 
they  were  left  alone,  and  the  train  carried  you  off! 
I  saw  their  tears  as  they  returned  to  their  lonely  homes. 
It  is  their  religion  which  gives  your  wives  strength  to 
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remain  faithful;  and  when  you  come  back  they  will 
receive  you  with  open  arms. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  which  I  am  speaking  stands 
a  maiden  folding  her  hands  as  she  looks  up  to  it.  We 
feel  that  she  is  the  symbol  of  womanly  purity. 

Scattered  amongst  the  various  groups  are  children 
whose  joyful  voices  hail  the  crucified  one  as  their  bene- 
factor. 

There  are  children  here  too.  May  they,  like  the 
children  under  the  cross,  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  Saviour  is  with  them  in  their  hard  work.  In'  the 
depths  of  despair  and  shame  a  youth  flings  himself 
down  under  the  cross. 

'I  demand  all  you  have!'  cried  Garibaldi,  addressing 
his  soldiers.  It  is  thus  that  the  king  with  the  crown 
of  thorns  speaks  to  us:  'Give  me  all', — and  He  leads 
us  on  to  freedom  and  eternal  life. 

And  now  to  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

The  short  address  had  touched  their  hearts.  The 
director's  wife  was  not  able  to  keep  back  her  tears  as 
the  Bishop  spoke  of  the  women  who  were  left  behind  in 
Italy.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  be  more  of  a  mother 
than  ever  to  the  whole  Eiger  Glacier  colony. 

The  Italians  thronged  round  the  Bishop,  in  the 
attempt  to  kiss  his  vestments.  Ugolino  went  up  to  him 
and  kissed  his  hand  reverently,  saying:  "Monsignore,  we 
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feel  as  if 'we  had  kissed  the  hem  of  our  country's  gar- 
ment, not  only  of  our  earthly  home,  but  of  our  heavenly 
Fatherland  too.  Mille  grazie!  We  all  send  our  love  to 
Italy!" 

They  all  accompanied  the  Bishop  and  the  princesses 
to  the  station  and  crowded  round  the  train.  Once  more 
they  bowed  their  knees  as  the  Bishop  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  Once  more  one  of  them  pressed  his  lips 
on  the  Bishop's  hand. 

The  train  started.  The  princesses  looked  out,  gazing 
with  sympathy  at  the  bandages  worn  by  many  of  the 
workmen,  silent  witnesses  of  the  hard  battle  which  was 
being  waged  in  the  mountain.  Evviva  1'Italia!  Evviva 
Gasa  Savoia!  Evviva  Monsignore!  Addio,  Addio!  A 
purple  glove  waved  to  them,  two  small  handkerchiefs 
fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  the  train  was  lost  to  view. 

A  few  hours  later,  a  young  man  might  have  been  seen 
on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Rotstock,  sobbing, — Prezioso. 
Later  on  in  the  day  Ugolino  entered  the  office  and 
said:  "I  feel  homesick.  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  child. 
May  I  go  home  for  two  weeks?"  And  leave  was  will- 
ingly granted  to  this  steady  worker. 

There  was  loud  merriment  in  Mr.  Sommer's  inn  that 
afternoon,  as  the  workmen  partook  of  the  sumptuous 
meal  which  the  visitors  from  Italy  had  ordered  for  them. 
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THE  EIGER  AVALANCHE 


Christen  lay  flat  in  the  sun,  with  his  hands  under  his 
head. 

"I'm  coming,"  cried  Conrad,  though  Christen  had  not 
called  him. 

"How  long  have  you  got?"  he  asked,  pulling  out 
Christen's  watch. 

"What  a  funny  watch  it  is,  it  has  twelve  green  eyes. 
You've  got  another  half  hour." 

He  put  the  watch  back  and  pulled  out  a  small  book. 

"It's  a  Bible!"  he  exclaimed.  'What  have  you  written 
in  it?"  And  he  read  the  first  page:  Sept.  16th  10,700  ft 
high.  Oct.  19th.  10,827  ft  high.  Opening  of  the  tunnel 
February  1912.  Then  he  turned  to  the  end  of  the  book 
and  found  three  pages  covered  with  scribbling. 

"You  shouldn't  do  that,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  right  to 
write  in  a  Bible.  Christen  turned  crimson.  "Give  it  back 
to  me,  Conrad." 

"Granny  has  got  a  Bible  too,"  Conrad  continued,  "but 
she  has  kept  it  nice,  it  isn't  dog's-eared.  There  are 
only  a  few  stains  in  it  from  her  tears.  But  it  wasn't 
because  of  me,  or  because  she  was  afraid  I  should  fall 
and  be  killed.  She  said  it  was  only  because  God  was  so 
good  to  everybody." 

Barry  came  tearing  downhill  towards  the  two  friends. 
When  he  was  quite  close,  he  rolled  down  the  rest  of  the 
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way.  Then  he  lay  down  beside  them  and  put  his  big 
paw  on  Christen's  chest.  Christen  stroked  and  patted 
him,  and  the  dog  continued  his  caresses,  licking  Chris- 
ten's  face  with  his  long,  pink  tongue. 

"Dogs  are  the  most  affectionate  creatures  on  earth, 
you  know,  Conrad.   They  even  love  their  enemies." 
"Do  you  know  a  dog  who  loved  his  enemy?" 
'Yes,  I  came  across  one  on  the  St.  Gotthard." 
"Oh,  do  tell  me  about  him, — Clara,  Clara,  come!" 
But  Clara  did  not  appear. 
"If  you  tell  me,  I'll  tell  her  to-morrow." 
"I  was  helping  the  hotelkeeper  at  the  St.  Gotthard 
Hospice  for  a  few  days  on  my  way  down  to  the  Ticino. 
There's  a  dog  called  Barry  there  too.   His  mistress  was 
very  fond  of  him,    and  one  day  she  said  to  him.    'It 
almost  makes  me  cry  to  think  that  you  can't  speak!' 

"But  a  dog  can  speak,"  Conrad  broke  in,  "he  talks 
with  his  tail." 

;'The  dog  stayed  at  the  hospice  with  the  meteorologist 
and  a  man-servant  during  the  winter.  The  servant  was 
a  brute  and  hated  the  dog.  He  kicked  him  and  beat  him, 
and  gave  him  nothing  to  eat  for  days.  And  yet  Barry 
saved  his  life.  I  was  there  when  the  meteorologist  told 
the  tale.  He  said  that  one  day  the  dog  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  his  office  and  looked  at  him  beseechingly, 
as  if  he  wanted  something.  He  went  on  working,  but  the 
dog  would  not  leave  him  in  peace.  At  last  Barry  caught 
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hold  of  his  sleeve  with  his  teeth  and  tried  to  drag  him 
out.  So  he  followed  him,  and  found  the  servant  lying 
in  the  snow,  half  frozen  and  smelling  of  gin." 

A  sudden  crash!  Then  a  roar  as  of  thunder,  loud, 
rumbling  thunder! 

;The  Eiger  Avalanche!"  exclaimed  Conrad,  jumping 
up.  Christen  and  Barry  followed  him. 

Down  came  the  avalanche,  whirling  up  clouds  of  snow. 
It  dashed  along  the  glacier  in  leaps  and  bounds  like  a 
mighty  monster,  crashing,  roaring,  hissing,  till  at  last  it 
reached  the  Trummelten  Valley,  where  it  came  to  a  stop. 

Had  it  carried  human  beings  away  in  its  downward 
rush?  Yes.  Two  of  them  had  managed  to  save  them- 
selves by  jumping  boldly  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
but  four  had  disappeared  and  seemed  to  be  buried 

alive. — But  no, the  snow  began  to  move,  to  glide 

down.  Hands  appeared,  then  arms,  then  one  head,  then 
another!  And  over  there  to  the  right  two  more.  They 
were  waist-deep  in  the  snow.  Friends  who  were  looking 
on  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  glacier. 

They  were  alive!! 

THE  STRIKE 

When  God  builds  a  pulpit  the  devil  erects  an  altar 
near  by.  New  workmen  arrived  the  day  after  the 
Bishop's  visit.  Amongst  them  there  was  a  small,  slender 
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man  of  about  thirty,  who  applied  for  a  post  as  odd- 
jobber.  He  put  down  his  name  as  Castiglione  from  No- 
vara,  and  added  "Conte  dei  nobili." 

"That  won't  keep  us  from  giving  you  work,"  said  the 
engineer,  "work  is  always  honourable." 

The  "Count"  accepted  the  ticket  for  the  lantern  and 
the  account  book  for  the  store,  as  he  had  no  money  in 
his  pocket. 

Although  he  was  quartered  in  the  lower  barracks,  he 
found  out  ways  of  spending  nights  in  other  barracks  too. 
When  Christen  was  going  to  bed  one  night,  he  heard 
the  new-comer  grind  his  teeth  and  exclaim:  "Evviva 
1'Anarchia!  Scandalo!  Basso!  Down  with  them!" 
Christen  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  but  he  got  no 
answer  and  saw  that  the  man  was  asleep. 

Next  morning  the  Count  looked  anxious  and 
restless. 

"I've  had  a  bad  night,"  he  said,  and  turning  to  his 
neighbour,  he  asked  him:  'Why  are  you  up  here?" 

"Per  mangiare because  I  want  food!"  answered 

the  giant  with  a  laugh.  He  had  never  had  enough  to 
eat  in  all  his  life. 

"Oh  no,"  said.  Medici,  "because  our  wives  and  children 
need  food.  Italy  is  a  fine  country  for  those  who've  got 
money,  but  not  for  us  poor  folk." 

"There  would  be  food  enough  for  you  all  in  Italy," 
replied  the  Count,  "the  soil  is  fertile  enough,  but  the 
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plutocrats,  the  financiers,  seize  everything  that  you  wrest 
from  the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  your  brow.  And  the 
government ...  a  set  of  criminals  and  nothing  else!  They 

extort  the  last  farthing  from  you, the  money  you 

have  earned  in  order  to  buy  bread  for  your  children. 
They  have  squandered  forty  millions  on  a  monument  in 
Rome  where  there  are  so  many  monuments  that  there 
is  scarcely  room  for  a  new  one!" 

Angelo  Lazzaro's  black  eyes  flashed  fiercely  as  he 
listened  to  these  words.  Peregrini,  the  thinker,  who 
was  absorbed  in  a  book  and  kept  to  himself,  cast  a 
reproachful  glance  at  the  Count. 

"And  you,  why  are  you  here?"  said  the  Count  turn- 
ing to  a  native  of  Liguria,  who  occupied  the  next  bunk. 

"Anche  per  mangiare." 

'To  per  finire,"  called  out  a  Piedmontese,  and  pointed 
to  his  watch  and  the  silver  medal  which  the  workers  on 
the  Loetschberg  Railway  had  received  when  the  tunnel 
was  pierced:  it  shows  two  workmen  rejoicing  as  they 
meet  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain. 

"Just  wait  a  minute,  I  want  to  show  you  the  book." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  it." 

But  the  Piedmontese  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed  and 
had  already  taken  the  Loetschberg  Album  out  of  his 
portmanteau.  He  opened  it  and  showed  the  Conte  the 
picture  of  Bishop  Bonomelli's  visit. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  the  priest  was  there?" 
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"Monsignore  paid  us  a  visit  up  here  too,  and  we  had 
a  half-holiday." 

"He  and  I  had  a  fine  tussle  at  Schaffhausen.  What 
we  want  is  hatred,  not  love!" 

At  these  words  Prezioso  jumped  down  from  his  bunk, 
crying: 

"You  shall  not  insult  the  Bishop!" 

"Oh,  you  goody-goody!"  mocked  the  Conte. 

"Here's  another  picture, — the  managers  had  our 
photo  taken  whilst  we  were  at  work,"  continued  the 
Piedmontese,  insisting  on  showing  the  whole  of  his 
album. 

"It  was  dreadfully  hot  in  the  Loetschberg  tunnel," 
he  went  on.  "We  worked  in  our  trousers,  without  a 
shirt.  And  we  had  to  look  out  too,  because  water 
spurted  out  of  the  rock,  that  was  sometimes  hot  and 
sometimes  cold.  It  is  dry  up  here,  and  there  is  no  water, 
but  the  air  is  bad,  and  it  is  very  cold.  Many  of  us  have 
fainting  fits.  When  the  ventilators  don't  act,  the 
'boriana',  the  monster  comes,  (the  men's  name  for  the 
poisonous  gases),  and  then  you  go  mad  and  fling  your 
arms  about  and  fall  down  as  if  you  were  dead." 

"Well,  and  why  do  you  put  up  with  all  that?" 

"I  don't  know,"  cried  another,  "the  Jungfrau  Railway 
is  not  even  'commerciale'!" 

He  was  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  high 
ideals. 
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"And  why  did  you  come  up  here?"  asked  the  thinker, 
turning  to  the  Count. 

"Because  I  want  to  organize  a  great  general  strike. 
We  mean  work  to  stop  at  the  same  time  in  the  mines 
and  tunnels  all  over  the  country.  The  Jungfrau  workers 
are  to  give  the  signal.  We  expect  you  to  act  with  such 
energy  that  even  those  who  are  still  undecided  will  be 
forced  to  join  us.  You  have  all  got  coughs  up  here! 
You  are  nearly  all  maimed  or  injured!  What  is  the 
good  of  all  this  suffering?  I  have  even  seen  a  man  here 
without  a  nose,  and  another  one  with  an  artificial  eye." 

;That's  me,"  cried  a  young  Italian,  turning  round. 
'Would  you  like  to  see  it?"  And  he  took  out  his  glass 
eye,  which  he  always  showed  with  great  pride. 

The  Count  went  on  quietly.  "And  again  I  say,  why 
do  you  put  up  with  all  this?  Just  to  let  all  the  grandees, 
wrapped  up  in  furs,  travel  up  here  in  heated  railway 
carriages,  so  that  they  can  say  they  have  been  up  the 
Jungfrau.  And  nobody  remembers  that  your  blood  was 
spilt  for  the  building  of  the  railway." 

Angelo's  eyes  flashed  wildly.  Two  of  the  men  jumped 
up,  calling  out:  "Novarese,  you  must  tell  us  more  about 
this  when  work  is  over!" 

"Azione!  Action!  is  our  motto!"  Sparks  from  this  fire 
accompanied  them  all  as  they  went  to  work. 

The  general  state  of  excitement  did  not  escape  the 
officials'  notice.  The  workmen  flocked  together  in  the 
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tunnel,  and  the  Count  made  use  of  every  unguarded 
moment  to  incite  them  to  rebellion.  The  fire  smouldered 
for  two  days,  and  on  the  third  day  it  flared  up. 

The  Count  had  given  orders  that  the  "kids" — the  boys 
under  eighteen — were  not  to  be  initiated,  so  that  nothing 
should  be  found  out.  They  were  only  allowed  to  come 
to  the  last  meeting. 

The  Count  stood  up.  He  had  drawn  the  complaints 
up  in  writing  for  the  workmen  to  sign  before  giving 
them  to  the  director.  He  complained  that  they  were 
disgracefully  housed,  that  nine  men  had  to  sleep  in. 
eight  beds,  like  mice  in  a  trap,  that  the  prices  for  food 
were  exorbitant,  and  above  all  that  they  were  badly 
treated.  They  advised  the  company  to  remember  that 
they  could  not  get  on  without  the  workmen.  "We  do 
not  wish  to  be  treated  like  dogs, — we  do  not  intend  to 
work  like  beasts  of  burden!  We  do  not  care  to  risk  our 
lives  for  such  paltry  pay.  We  demand  .  .  ."  and  then 
came  a  long  list  of  demands.  If  these  were  not  granted, 
they  refused  to  work. 

''The  company  will  be  done  for  in  three  days'time, 
and  then  we  shall  be  the  masters,"  said  the  Count. 

The  men  came  up  to  give  their  signatures.  Some  of 
them  hesitated.  They  were  dragged  to  the  table  and 
the  pen  was  forced  into  their  unwilling  hands.  A  few 
of  the  tallest  looked  embarassed  when  asked  to  sign,  and 
the  Count  rated  them  soundly.  But  the  answer  was 
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given  in  low  tones:  'We  cannot  write."  Three  crosses 

took  the  place  of  their  signatures, a  charge  against 

their  country. 

Santino,  Felice  and  Beppino  signed  slowly  and  care- 
fully. 

"Lo  Svizzero  has  not  signed,  where  is  he?"  shouted 
one  of  the  men.  Christen  came  forward  and  read  the 
document. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  sign,"  said  he.  'You  say  the  food 
is  bad!  The  engineer  has  the  same  food  as  we  have. 
You  say  the  director  is  hard!  He  is  a  father  to  us  all. 
You  say  food  is  expensive!  It  does  not  cost  more  than 
atUnterseen,  though  the  company  has  to  pay  the  freight, 
and  a  hundredweight  of  meat  shrivels  down  to  ninety 
pounds  in  this  dry  air.  And  you  call  yourselves  the 
slaves  of  work!  Don't  the  engineer  and  the  director 
work  too?  Yes,  they  even  go  on  working  when  you  are 
all  fast  asleep  and  snoring!  And  you  say  the  work  is 
too  dangerous!  Don't  you  know  that  our  engineer's 
nephew  spent  three  days  and  three  nights  in  an  ice 
cavern,  and  that  the  guides  had  to  hold  him  tight  as  he 
hung  over  the  crevasses  to  take  measurements!" 

Christen's  speech  was  interrupted  more  than  once  by 
threats  and  exclamations,  but  he  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
said  all  he  meant  to. 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  workmen  made  a 
rush  for  him,  as  if  they  wished  to  strangle  him.  One  of 
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them  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  bit  his  ear.  But  he 
fought  like  a  lion.  A  powerful  kick  knocked  one  of  his 
opponents  down,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  he  rushed 
out  of  the  barracks,  head  foremost,  like  a  wounded  bull. 
He  darted  over  the  railway  lines  to  the  offices.  Blood 
was  trickling  down  over  his  coat.  When  he  reached  the 
door  pale  and  perspiring,  it  would  not  open;  it  was 
locked  from  inside. 

"Albertelli,  open  the  door,  open  the  door!" 

Albertelli  heard  his  friend's  voice  and  pushed  back 
the  bolt.  "Are  they  pursuing  you?  This  strike  is  a  dis- 
graceful business."  The  officials  were  ready  with  re- 
volvers in  their  hands. 

The  excited,  furious  mob  gathered  at  the  station  in 
order  to  meet  the  last  shift.  There  they  stood,  yelling 
and  hooting,  Leoncavallo  in  front,  with  his  concertina, 

Medici  with  a  black  flag,  Borgia  with  a  red  one, 

Ercole's  Garibaldi  shirt. 

Suddenly  Santino  realized  that  the  black  flag  was  his 
scarf.  "My  mandoline  will  get  scratched,"  he  exclaimed 
sadly. 

Not  one  of  the  heroes  had  the  courage  to  give  the 
document  to  the  director.  The  charming  postmistress 
brought  it  to  him  first  thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  sealed 
envelope. 

The  director  read  the  whole  list  of  signatures.  He 
frowned  as  he  saw  the  names  of  men  who  had  shared 

N.  Bolt,  Svizzero.      9 
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his  work  from  the  very  first,  since  1897,  and  who  had 
always  come  back  gladly  from  their  holidays. 

"Poor,  misguided  fellows.  Italians  are  just  like 
children!"  The  painfully  tidy  signatures  of  the  little 
boccias  made  him  smile.  "They  have  all  signed,  except 
Christian  Abplanalp.  Where  may  the  boy  be?" 

The  engineer  came  in.  "None  of  the  men  have  gone 
to  work,"  he  exclaimed  with  pent-up  wrath.  "Abplanalp 
is  in  my  office.  The  poor  fellow  is  in  a  bad  way.  He 
has  got  big  bruises  on  his  neck,  and  one  of  the  brutes 
has  bitten  right  through  his  ear.  Fatzer  washed  the 
wound  with  lysol  last  night  and  bandaged  his  ear. 
He  is  a  brave  fellow;  his  friend  Albertelli  told  me  what 
he  said  to  the  strikers  and  how  they  ill-treated  him. 
It  was  a  case  of  one  against  all,"  he  added,  his  eyes 
flashing  as  was  his  wont  when  pleased. 

"I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  the  lad,"  replied 
the  director  warmly.  He  refused  to  take  the  revolver 
which  was  offered  to  him.  The  engineer  followed  him 
as  he  went  out. 

"And  Albertelli  did  not  join  either?" 

"Oh  no!  And  if  Ugolino  had  been  here,  there  would 
have  been  no  strike." 

* 

After  a  night's  wild  revelry,  the  Italians  collected 
round  the  station  buildings  in  a  dense  throng.  The 
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strikers  made  way  as  though  a  spell  were  cast  on  them, 
as  the  director  and  the  engineer,  the  two  busiest  workers, 
passed  through  the  crowd  on  their  way  to  the  tunnel. 
The  two  empty  trolleys  and  the  deserted  engine  stood 
there  as  if  work  were  over  for  good.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel  the  two  men  stopped.  The  crowd  had 
closed  up  again.  The  strikers  were  indulging  in  threat- 
ening gestures  and  were  moving  on  a  few  paces. 
Facing  them  boldly,  the  director  spoke:  "I  have  received 
your  message.  Your  complaints  are  not  justified.  The 
company  cannot  offer  you  more  than  you  have  had  so 
far.  You  must  all  have  been  aware  of  this  fact  when 
you  applied  for  work  here.  Those  of  you  who  have 
done  good  work  have  received  premiums  that  you  would 
not  get  anywhere  else.  The  fact  that  several  thousands 
of  francs  are  sent  to  your  families  by  post  every  month 
show  how  much  you  can  save  if  you  are  careful.  Hy- 
gienic conditions  are  good  up  here.  There  is  danger 
everywhere.  You  have  been  incited  to  rebellion  and 
forced  to  sign.  The  company  dismisses  you  from  its 


service.' 


The  Count  shouted:  "Evviva  lo  sciopero!" — Long  live 
the  strike!  But  no  one  joined  in. 

They  demanded  their  wages,  which  v/ere  paid  at  once. 
A  scene  of  unutterable  confusion  followed,  as  they  re- 
tired noisily  to  the  barracks  to  pack  their  things.  They 
cursed  loudly,  and  dealt  blows  right  and  left  as  they 
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stuffed  the  things  into  their  portmanteaus,  and  then  they 
started  off  for  the  Kleine  Scheidegg,  singing  and  yelling 
as  they  went. 

The  director  watched  them. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  they're  fighting  already?  They 
are  parting  company, — half  of  them  are  going  down  to 
Lauterbrunnen,  and  the  other  half  to  Grindelwald." 

The  engineer  went  back  to  the  tunnel  to  work.  Chris- 
ten insisted  on  accompanying  him  in  spite  of  his  wounds. 

What  was  that?  It  sounded  like  a  concertina  falling 
on  the  ground.  The  engineer  turned  his  lantern  towards 
the  place  where  the  sound  came  from.  And  there  he 
saw  Leoncavallo  crouching  in  a  corner,  fast  asleep.  The 
musician  had  taken  fright  suddenly  and  had  crept  away 
stealthily  when  he  saw  that  his  music  was  no  longer 
wanted.  And  as  he  was  afraid  of  going  into  the  dor- 
mitory, he  had  come  up  to  the  tunnel,  the  safest  place 
he  knew  of. 

"Let  him  go  on  sleeping,"  said  the  engineer,  smiling, 
and  went  on. 

"Svizzero!"   A  sudden  shout  of  joy!    And  there  they 
lay,   curled  up   like   marmots,   Santino,  who  had   just 
woke  up,  and  Felice  and  Beppino  still  fast  asleep. 
'Well,  and  where  have  you  come  from?" 

The  three  small  boys  had  become  frightened  as  the 
noise  increased,  and  so  they  too  struck!  They  disap- 
peared under  the  table  one  by  one,  and  crawled  along 
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under  the  benches  till  they  readied  the  door.  Outside  in 
the  darkness  they  were  safe.  It  was  beautifully  quiet, 
the  glacier  was  sparkling  in  the  starlight,  and  the 
brightest  star  of  all  was  over  the  Jungfrau.  Santino 
folded  his  hands  almost  unconsciously,  but  only  for 
a  moment.  Then  the  three  boccias  crawled  up  on  all 
fours,  almost  as  far  as  the  Eigerwand,  making  up  their 
minds  to  keep  awake,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  could  not 
do  them  any  harm.  But  they  felt  dreadfully  creepy. 
They  remembered  that  the  huge  ghost  of  the  tunnel  had 
pursued  a  man  a  few  days  before,  though  his  lantern 

was  lighted. The  stupid  fellow  had  not  noticed  that 

he  was  running  away  from  his  own  shadow. 

'You  can  go  to  sleep,  I  will  keep  awake  and  watch," 
said  Santino.  But  no  sooner  had  he  said  so,  than  he  too 
fell  asleep. 

And  the  angel  of  sleep,  v/hom  no  strike  can  chase 
away,  spread  out  his  wings  over  the  three  little  fellows. 

"Svizzero,  I  knew  you  would  look  for  me." 

"I  wasn't  really  looking  for  you,  Santino,  but  it's  a 
good  thing  I've  found  you." 

'You  must  all  three  go  down  to  the  director's  wife 
and  bring  her  this."  And  the  engineer  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  page  of  his  note  book:  "Here  come  our  three 
remaining  workmen.  They  have  spent  the  night  in  the 
tunnel,  and  I  believe  they  are  very  hungry. 

Yours  .  .  ." 
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HE'S  VERY  CLOSE! 


ork  having  come  to  a  standstill,  the  engineer  re- 
marked: "Abplanalp,  you  can  go  home  for  three  days. 
Your  parents  will  be  glad  to  see  you."  And  he  looked 
at  the  lad  with  distinct  approval. 

Christen  got  into  his  confirmation  suit  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. The  sleeves  only  just  covered  his  elbows,  and 
the  trousers  were  far  too  short.  But  the  material  was 
still  as  good  as  new. 

Everything  looked  very  strange.  He  remembered  how 
Conrad  had  told  him  that  Waldi  used  to  bark  at  the 
trees  when  he  got  down  to  the  valley.  The  crowds  in  the 
Hoheweg  at  Interlaken  made  him  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  he  moved  so  awkwardly  that  it  looked  as  if  he  were 
walking  in  his  sleep.  He  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Aare  and  made  his  way  to  the  old  town  wall.  The 
picturesque  tower  of  the  church  where  he  had  been  con- 
firmed stood  out  clearly  in  the  background. 

When  he  reached  his  home,  he  quickly  went  up  the 
dark  stairs.  His  father  heard  his  step  and  called  out: 
"It  can't  be  he,  it's  a  man's  step."  His  mother  had  heard 
nothing  and  was  quite  startled  at  his  sudden  appear- 
ance. 

"They've  given  you  notice,"  she  exclaimed.  'Why 
on  earth  did  you  strike?  I  read  about  it  in  the  paper, — 
perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  ringleaders,  and  the  police 
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are  after  you.  Goodness,  what  a  digrace  for  us;  and  your 
father  is  a  policeman  himself!  You've  quite  outgrown 
your  beautiful  suit!  And  you've  been  fighting  too,  I  can 
see  that.  You're  always  a  worry  to  us!" 

"I've  got  a  few  days'  holiday,"  replied  Christen, 
"they  expect  me  again  to-morrow  evening.  Where  are 
the  children?" 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  up  to  the  Jung- 
frau  and  the  Monch.  He  had  never  been  homesick  for 
the  valley  when  he  was  up  there,  but  now  there  was 
something  in  his  eye  that  he  wiped  away  with  his 
finger. 

"The  girls  have  gone  to  look  for  strawberries." 

"Then  we  shall  have  strawberry  fritters  for  supper!" 

"Oh  no,  the  Amreins  are  making  jam." 

"Tell  us  how  you're  getting  on  up  there,  my  boy," 
said  his  father. 

"We  are  right  up  inside  the  Monch,  10700  ft.  high. 
Blasting  is  hard  work,  it's  gneiss, — a  hard  kind  of 
granite, — we're  at  now,  so  hard  that  there's  no  need 
for  any  masonry." 

"Look,  Father,"  Christen  went  on,  and  made  his 
father  look  out  of  the  window,  "that's  where  we  shall 
come  out,"  and  he  pointed  up  to  Jungfraujoch. 

;'Take  off  your  bandage,  and  let  me  see  if  you've 
been  badly  hurt,"  said  his  mother,  coming  up  to  him. 

"It's  my  ear." 
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"Frozen?' 

"No,  a  bite." 

"Was  it  a  dog?" 

"No,  Barry  doesn't  bite." 

"Surely,  it  couldn't  have  been  a  man!" 

'Yes,  it  was  an  Italian,  they  sometimes  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  But  there  are  lots  of  nice  fellows  too,  my  best 
friend  is  an  Italian." 

He  stopped  short,  lost  in  thought.  He  was  thinking 
of  Albertelli.  This  first  separation  made  him  feel  how 
close  their  friendship  was. 

'Your  ear  is  inflamed,  I  must  put  a  little  cream  on 
it."  His  mother  began  rubbing  cream  on  his  ear,  but,  alas, 
she  spilt  some  of  it  on  his  confirmation  suit.  "I  can't 
manage  like  this,  you  must  go  to  bed  and  lie  down  flat." 

"I  can't  go  to  bed  in  broad  daylight  just  because  of 
my  stupid  ear!"  he  said.  And  yet  he  obeyed,  for  he 
was  not  inclined  to  be  rebellious  any  longer. 

A  delicious  smell  of  strawberry  fritters  pervaded  the 
house  that  evening.  Vreneli  sugared  them  and  Babeli 
brought  them  to  him,  because  his  mother  did  not  allow 
him  to  get  up. 

The  two  days  were  soon  over;  his  sisters  kept  him 
company  all  the  time,  for  his  mother  was  strict  as  usual, 
and  kept  him  in  bed.  And  he  enjoyed  his  nice,  clean 
bed  with  its  red  quilt  and  the  three  pillows  his  mother 
piled  up  under  his  head  to  make  him  comfortable. 
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She  had  not  much  time  for  him.  She  wanted  to 
lengthen  the  suit,  and  had  sent  him  to  bed  for  this 
purpose.  How  lucky  it  was  that  his  godfather  had  sent 
so  many  pieces  of  the  material.  She  was  very  clever 
with  her  needle  and  could  make  seams  and  iron  them 
like  a  tailor. 

'You  can  get  up  now,  I've  lengthened  your  suit." 

"It's  time  for  me  to  go,"  Christen  said  a  few  minutes 
later. 

'You  can  stay  another  half-hour." 

"No,  Father." 

His  father  shook  hands  with  him.  It  gave  Christen 
a  shock  to  feel  how  hot  his  hands  were,  and  how  thin 
his  fingers  had  become. 

"I've  had  my  bed  moved  so  that  I  can  see  the  Monch, 
my  boy." 

"Goodbye." 

His  mother  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door.  ''Thank 
you,  Mother."  He  set  out,  but  instead  of  going  towards 
the  bridge,  he  turned  to  the  left  along  the  Aare. 

'Where  are  you  going?'    his  mother  called  out. 

"I'm  going  to  see  somebody,"  he  replied.  She  watched 
him  till  he  disappeared  round  the  corner. 

"He's  very  close,"  said  his  mother  as  she  went  back 
into  the  parlour.  "He's  going  to  see  somebody,  but  he 
wouldn't  say  who  it  was,  and  he's  never  sent  home  any 


monev.' 
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"I  don't  expect  he  earns  much  up  there,  but  you  know, 
Barbara,  things  might  be  worse." 

;'The  time  will  come  when  the  tunnel  is  finished  and 
then  he'll  be  out  of  work  again,"  she  said. 

Next  day  the  schoolmaster  called:  "I  feel  quite  proud 
of  my  former  pupil,"  he  said,  "I  have  just  had  a  letter 
from  my  friend,  Mr.  Treuherz,  telling  me  that  your  son 
faced  two  hundred  workmen  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing really  heroic  about  him." 

'What  on  earth  does  that  mean?"  groaned  his  mother. 

"That's  the  finest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  man, 
it  means  that  he  behaved  like  a  hero." 

"Oh,  I  see,  I  only  hope  he'll  go  on  behaving  properly." 

"They  say  that  he  carried  off  a  mark  of  distinction, — 
a  wound." 

"I  suppose  they  mean  his  bad  ear." 
'You  are  his  parents,  aren't  you  proud  of  him  too? 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  his  teacher.    He  came  to  see 
me  on  his  way  back,  and  I  was  very  pleased.    But  he 
didn't  say  a  word  about  the  strike." 

"He  didn't  tell  us  any  thing  about  it  either.  You  see 
how  close  he  is,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  husband.  The 
schoolmaster  shook  his  head. 


Before  Christen  had  reached  Zweilutschinen,  he  dis- 
covered two  of  the  strikers.    They  were  sitting  on  a 
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wall,  dangling  their  legs.  Medici  and  Ercole,  the  giant, 
in  his  Garibaldi  shirt,  which  he  had  put  on  again  after 
it  had  done  duty  as  a  flag.  They  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves. 

"Buon  giorno,  Svizzero,"  they  called  out,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  'Wait,  we  come  too!  Yes,  Lauter- 
brunnen!" 

'You'll   have   to   hurry   up.     I   must   get   back   this 
evening." 

One  of  the  men  put  two  of  his  fingers  in  his  mouth 
and  whistled.  Suddenly  half  a  dozen  Italians  rushed  out 
of  the  inn.  They  too  greeted  "Svizzero"  with  delight 
and  joined  the  party. 

As  they  approached  Lauterbrunnen,  they  came  across 
many  more  of  the  men.  The  villagers  had  looked 
askance  at  them,  and  so  they  preferred  to  keep  away 
from  the  village.  No  sooner  did  they  see  their  country- 
men, than  they  came  up  and  swelled  the  ranks. 

At  Lauterbrunnen  Station  there  was  a  great  scuffle. 
Threatening  fists,  arms  ready  to  deal  a  blow,  cursing, 
shouting!  Christen  heard  them  uttering  threats  of 
vengeance  against  the  Count.  "It  is  your  fault  that  we 
have  lost  our  jobs,  clear  out!" 

"How  am  I  to  go?"  cried  the  man,  pale  as  a  sheet, 
"I  haven't  got  a  farthing  to  my  name." 

"If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  devil,  you  must  give 
him  a  ticket,"  said  the  thinker. 
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"I  need  thirty  lire." 

"Let's  collect  the  money." 

The  necessary  amount  was  soon  raised,  for  they  were 
all  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Buon  viaggio,"  shouted  the  giant. 

As  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station,  the  Count  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  called  out:  "I  advise 
you  not  to  go  up  to  that  infernal  hole  for  another  three 
days!"  But  they  took  no  notice  of  him. 

'Well,  we've  got  rid  of  the  'diavolo'!    But  how  are 
we  going  to  get  them  to  take  us  on  again  up  there?' 

"Lo  Svizzero  must  go  up!"  said  Prezioso  with  im- 
pertinent confidence.  "Listen,  Christiano,  you  go  to 
director,  you  say  we  want  come  again,  director  good 
man,  say  'buon  giorno'.  Engineer  ask  nothing,  make 

so," — and  he  drew  himself  up "and  make  eyes — so, 

like  lightning — make  us  creep  in  corner;  but  also  good 


man.' 


The  worst  of  the  lot  having  left  for  good,  the  thinker 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  all  to  join. 

The  one  who  had  bitten  Christen's  ear  stood  angrily 
by  himself.  The  giant  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
dragged  him  towards  the  lad.  There  was  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  it.  The  giant  pushed  them  all  aside,  till 
the  desperate  fellow  was  face  to  face  with  Christen. 
Every  muscle  in  Christen's  face  hardened.  He  thought 
it  a  disgrace  to  have  been  bitten  by  a  human  being. 
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"Are  you  angry,  Svizzero?" 

There  was  utter  silence  for  a  moment.  It  looked  as 
though  Christen  were  preparing  to  give  the  man  a  blow. 
But  suddenly  he  quivered  and  his  hand  gripped  his 
waistcoat-pocket, — and  his  Testament.  "Love  your 

enemies"  he  murmured.  "It's  horribly  difficult! 

Gome!"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  his  enemy. 

"Bravo,  bravissimo!"  exclaimed  the  Italians  enthusias- 
tically, and  tried  to  take  Christen  on  their  shoulders. 

"Leave  me  in  peace!  I  have  wasted  too  much  time 
on  you  as  it  is,"  he  said  roughly,  in  order  to  hide  his 
feelings. 

Christen  went  on  ahead.  The  Italian  followed  him 
humbly.  'Will  carry  your  parcel,  Svizzero,"  and  he 
took  the  parcel  which  was  dangling  from  Christen's  stick 
and  slung  it  over  his  shoulder.  None  of  them  spoke 
much. 

When  they  had  passed  Wengernalp,  the  thinker 
hastened  his  steps  and  caught  up  Christen.  'You  go 
and  ask,  we  wait  near  the  Scheidegg.  If  the  director 
says  yes,  you  wave  to  us  from  the  corner." 

They  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  path.  Christen's 
figure  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  Now  he  has  reached 
the  station  and  disappears. 

Their  eyes  are  fixed  expectantly  on  the  knoll  above 
the  Scheidegg.  At  last  somebody  comes  out  of  the  house. 
He  appears  at  the  corner.  An  arm  is  stretched  out  and 
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waves  a  large  white  flag,  the  flag  of  peace!  The  kind- 
hearted  director's  wife  has  given  him  a  tablecloth,  so 
that  they  should  all  be  able  to  see  the  sign.  The 
Italians  can  be  seen  waving  their  hands.  And  the  young 
ensign  keeps  to  his  post  and  waves  the  flag. 


THE  EXPLOSION 

_lhe  shock  was  felt  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  The 
window-panes  rattled  at  St.  Gall.  At  Grindelwald  they 
burst  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Doors  were  torn  open. 
Wooden  houses  were  heaved  up,  and  righted  themselves 
again.  There  were  cracks  in  the  walls  of  stone  houses. 
At  Lauterbrunnen  the  vicar  who  was  in  the  pulpit 
swayed  and  fell  back.  The  congregation  was  panic- 
stricken.  The  church  itself  seemed  to  move!  Was  the 
whole  world  out  of  joint?  Had  the  judgement  day 
come?  Was  the  end  at  hand?  "Lord  help  us!  An 
earthquake,"  exclaimed  the  old  verger.  The  bells 
clashed.  What  had  happened?  An  earthquake,  good 
Lord! 

'We  are  in  God's  hands,"  said  the  vicar  quietly. 
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The  villagers  rushed  out,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
see,  except  a  few  broken  window-panes. 

Anxious  voices  in  every  part  of  Switzerland  were 
asking  the  same  question:  'What  has  happened?" 

The  telephone  bell  rang  loudly  at  Meilen  on  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  and  the  director  who  had  only  just  come 
home  from  the  Eiger  Glacier,  jumped  up,  saying  "What 
is  the  matter?" 

;'The  dynamite  store  up  at  Eigerwand  has  exploded!" 

"I  must  go  off  at  once,  dear,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
wife. 

'What  is  the  matter, what  has  happened?" 

"Sixty  thousand  pounds  of  dynamite  have  exploded." 

'Was  there  a  shift  in  the  tunnel?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Our  beautiful  Eiger  is  destroyed,"  she  exclaimed. 

Then  she  quickly  fetched  her  husband's  hat  and  coat, 
and  the  director  was  off. 

Having  reached  Zurich  he  hastened  to  his  office, 
though  he  only  had  a  few  minutes  before  the  train 
started. 

The  disaster  formed  the  one  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  train.  Everybody  was  convinced  that  the  Eiger 
was  blown  up. 

'What  a  pity  that  such  a  mighty  mountain  should  be 
destroyed!" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  director. 
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"Millions  of  pounds  of  dynamite  could  not  blow  up 
the  Eiger.  An  explosion  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  is  no 
more  than  a  bruise  for  a  mountain  like  that!'' 

The  train  dashed  over  the  bridge  leading  in  to  Berne. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  passengers  were  fixed  on  the  snow- 
white  chain  of  the  Alps.  Yes.  there  they  all  stood,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened, — the  Eiger  grand  and  stately 
as  ever. 

"Human  beings  can  do  no  harm  to  a  mountain  like 
the  Ei°;er." 

u 

"Do  you  think  it  was  done  on  purpose?''  The  direc- 
tor's brows  contracted. 

"God  alone  knows  how  it  happened.  It  will  always 
remain  a  mvstery." 

»  * 

"Do  vou  know  whether  anv  lives  have  been  lost?'' 

#  j 

"No." 

His  fellow-passengers  could  have  no  idea  how  anx- 
^^oly  he  himself  was  waiting  for  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

There  was  a  car  ready  at  Interlaken  Station,  and  a 
special  train  at  Lauterbrunnen.  The  engineer  met  him 
at  the  Scheidegg. 

"How  many  casualties?" 

'We  do  not  know.   The  shift  in  the  advance  heading 
is  missing.   Thev  were  working  further  on  in  the  Monch. 

•  o 

and  may  possibly  not  have  been  injured.    The  tunnel  is 
blocked.    A  mass  of  rock,  40  yards  long,  has  collapsed, 
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but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  from  outside.  I  placed 
watchmen  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  at  once  and 
watched  there  mvself  too.  in  case  anv  of  them  should 

*  • 

manage  to  come  out." 

"Guides  must  be  sent  up  immediately  over  the  Eis- 
meer  with  provisions,  and  the  men  must  be  taken  down 
to  Grindelwald." 

Without  losing  a  moment,  and  without  a  morsel  of 

_ 

food,  the  two  men  went  up  towards  the  tunnel.  They 
climbed  up  over  heaps  of  rock  and  stones,  and  tried  to 
eet  into  the  tunnel.  Something  was  burrowing  in  the 

O  u  *J 

ground  mole-fashion,  and  suddenly  several  of  the  men 
appeared,  crawling  out  one  by  one. 

"How  many  of  you  are  there?" 

"We  don't  know."  cried  those  who  had  appeared  first, 
falling  flat  on  the  ground  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

"Fetch  something  strengthening. — wine  and  bread!" 

^j  ^j  *«— 

called  out  the  director.    "Fatzer.  bring  me  the  roll!'' 

The  names  were  called  out: 

"Orlando  Cesare!" 

"Orlando  here!" 

"Montefiore  Tiziano!" 

"Montefiore  here!" 

They  answered  lying  down  on  the  ground,  giving 
their  names,  not  their  numbers.  The  roll-call  of  death 
had  sounded  in  their  ears, — and  here  was  a  human  voice 
calling  them! 

N.  Bolt,  Svizzero.      10 


"Albertelli!" 

No  answer. 

"Lo  Svizzero!" 

No  answer. 

The  engineer  and  the  director  looked  at  each  other 
horrified.    Just  those  two! 
'Volunteers  forward!" 

Ghristen's  former  enemy  was  the  first  to  offer,  and 
three  others  followed  his  example. 

The  director  watched  them  creeping  back  through  the 
heap  of  earth  and  stones  out  of  which  they  had  just 
emerged,  and  then  he  rang  up  Zurich.  He  too  was 
exhausted,  and  flinging  himself  down  on  his  bed  in  his 
clothes,  he  fell  asleep.  Suddenly  he  felt  something  cold 
and  wet  and  heavy  on  him.  Was  he  dreaming?  Was 
it  a  landslip,  was  it  cold  wet  rock?  It  nearly  crushed 
him.  He  pressed  the  button  of  the  electric  light.  There 
was  Barry  lying  on  him.  The  door  was  wide  open,  but 
the  dog  had  kept  watch. 

"Is  there  no  news  of  the  two  missing  men?"  was  the 
director's  first  question  in  the  morning. 

The  telephone  never  stopped  ringing,  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  was  asking  for  details.  Then  came  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  a  moment  later  a  reporter  from  the 
Corriere  della  Sera  announced  his  arrival.  Suddenly 
the  head-clerk  appeared:  "Christian  Abplanalp  and  Al- 
bertelli have  just  rung  us  up  from  Grindelwald,  Sir!" 
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The  director  jumped  up  and  seized  the  receiver. 
"Really?  Kaufmann — Schlunegger? — Of  their  own  ac- 
cord.— Yes,  all  of  them!  Come  quickly No,  by  train!" 

A  note  of  warm  fatherly  affection  rang  in  his  voice. 

"Send  three  men  up  to  fetch  the  search-party  in  the 
tunnel."  The  head-clerk  hurried  off  to  pass  on  the  good 
news  to  the  engineer,  and  the  director  told  everybody 
he  met.  The  New  York  Herald  had  to  wait,  and  several 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  remembered  that  the  Times 
was  waiting  for  an  answer.  He  hurried  back  to  the  tele- 
phone and  called  out  joyfully:  "All  saved!" 

ALBERTELLI 

YVhen  the  explosion  took  place,  all  the  men  in  the 
advance  heading  fainted.  None  of  them  knew  how  long 
they  lay  there.  Christen  got  up  with  difficulty.  The 
heading  was  filled  with  thick,  heavy  clouds  of  dust.  Oh, 
for  air  and  light!  The  lanterns  had  gone  out.  He  tries 

to  light  his  lantern but  in  vain.  Then  he  gropes  his 

way  along  the  tunnel,  holding  out  his  hands  before  him. 
Here  is  the  truck.  There  the  engine.  Where  is  Alber- 
telli?  On  he  goes,  as  far  as  Eismeer  Station.  There  he 
stands  still,  close  to  the  railing,  drinking  in  deep  breaths 
of  cold  glacier  air. 

And  there,  leaning  up  against  the  rock  lies  Albertelli. 
His  face  is  livid  and  drawn.  'Where  are  the  others?" 
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Christen  helps  him  to  get  up;  Albertelli  flings  his 
arms  round  him  and  kisses  him. 

"Come!" 

"It  is  impossible,  Cristiano,  I  was  down  there  and  had 
to  come  back;  the  air  is  so  bad, — boiana." 

"Then  we  must  go  down  to  Grindelwald  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Can  you  walk  on  the  ice?  I  am  Swiss  and  can 
manage,  but  what  about  you?" 

"I'll  try." 

It  was  more  difficult  than  Albertelli  had  thought.  The 
crossing  of  the  glacier,  which  was  mere  play  for  the 
Swiss  lad,  seemed  impossible  to  the  Italian.    "I  can't." 
'You  can!"  shouted  Christen. 

A  deep,  yawning,  blue-green  crevasse  lay  between 
them. 

"Now!" 

Some  of  Christen's  strength  seemed  to  have  imparted 
itself  to  his  friend.  He  managed  to  jump  over,  but  soon 
moaned:  "I  can't  go  on." 

"Rest  a  bit  then,  I'm  tired  too." 

His  friend  slept  soundly,  knowing  he  was  in  safe 
keeping.  But  the  hours  that  followed  were  terrible  for 
Christen.  He  shouted  till  the  glaciers  re-echoed  his 
calls. — What  are  those  black  spots  on  the  glacier?  They 
have  changed  their  position  and  are  coming  nearer.  A 
shout!  Christen  recognizes  Kaufmann's  voice, — the 
guide  from  Grindelwald.  There  they  come,  Schlunegger 
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and  Kaufmann  with  ropes  and  big  ruck-sacks  filled  with 
food.  The  two  young  guides  had  come  of  their  own 
accord  to  bring  help,  if  possible.  When  they  had  all 
had  some  food,  they  were  roped  together.  First  Kauf- 
mann, then  Christian,  then  Albertelli,  and  last  of  all 
Schlunegger.  Albertelli  grew  bolder  with  every  jump, 
showing  how  the  courage  of  strong  men  gives  strength 
to  their  weak  comrades.  It  was  night  before  they  reached 
Grindelwald.  The  telephone  office  was  closed,  and 
Kaufmann  invited  the  two  to  spend  the  night  with  him. 
Perfectly  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  all  their  fellow- 
workers  were  safe,  and  cheered  by  the  director's  kind 
words,  they  set  out  on  their  way  back  next  morning.  A 
man  in  a  brown  overcoat,  wearing  warm  gloves  and  go- 
loshes, in  case  he  should  have  to  walk  a  few  steps,  got 
into  the  same  compartment.  He  at  once  turned  to  Al- 
bertelli and  plied  him  with  questions.  The  young  Italian 
workman  answered  with  great  reticence. 

The  stranger  took  a  gold  coin  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Conditions  are  said  to  be  bad  up  there,  will  you  tell 
me  something  about  them?" 

'There  is  nothing  to  hide.  You  can  come  and  see  for 
yourself,"  and  he  pretended  not  to  see  the  proffered  coin. 

Next  day  an  article  appeared  in  the  Corriere  della 
Sera,  with  the  heading:  Un  tipo  simpatico. 

In  a  few  concise  and  well-chosen  words,  the  reporter 
of  the  well-known  Milan  paper  drew  an  excellent  pic- 
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ture  of  the  young  workman,  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
up  to  the  glacier:  a  slim,  well-built  young  fellow,  with  a 
pale,  quiet  face  and  dark  eyes  which  looked  you  full  in 
the  face, — eyes  which  looked  as  though  they  never 
laughed.  Modest  and  vet  self-confident.  It  seemed. — 

O  / 

so  said  the  reporter, — that  only  picked  workmen  were 
allowed  to  take  part  in  this  historical  enterprise. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  at  the  station.  Many 
of  the  men  had  had  such  a  shock  that  they  gave  notice. 
They  looked  pale  and  bewildered  as  they  packed  their 
goods  and  chattels.  Two  of  those  who  had  decided  to 
stay  were  enjoying  a  chicken  for  nine  francs,  saying 
that  you  could  never  tell  whether  you  would  come  out 
of  the  tunnel  alive. 

A  large  box  was  being  taken  down  to  the  station.  The 
laundress,  a  staunch  woman,  who  had  stuck  to  her  post 
through  thick  and  thin  from  the  very  beginning,  had 
packed  her  box  in  fear  and  trembling  and  was  leaving 
the  colony  to  its  fate. 

* 

A  few  days  later  the  box  came  back,  and  Mrs.  Seiler 
is  still  up  there  in  fair  weather  and  in  bad  weather. 
Her  washing  need  not  fear  the  comparison  with  the 
whiteness  of  the  eternal  snow,  but  on  Sundavs for 

j 

she  insists  on  a  Sunday, she  wears  the  medal  award- 
ed to  workers  on  the  Jungfrau  Railway  as  a  brooch. 
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THE  BLASTER 

hat  a  good  thing  you  two  are  here,"  were  the 
director's  words,  as  he  saw  Christen  and  Albertelli 
coming. 

'The  others  are  all  leaving  us.    One  of  the  blasters 
has  just  given  notice.    I  can  understand  their  hating 

the  very  smell  of  dynamite, 1  almost  feel  like  that 

myself,"  he  added,  looking  grave  and  troubled. 
'But  our  task  must  be  accomplished." 
'Couldn't  I  do  the  blasting?"  exclaimed  Christen. 
'Yes,  the  vacant  post  is  yours!" 
His  people  at  Unterseen  got  the  news  that  very  day. 
"He  is  doing  well,"  his  mother  called  out,  even  before 
she  opened  the  letter, — "the  explosion  has  done  him  no 
harm!" 

WITHOUT  A  WORD  OF  FAREWELL 


•  •  i 


•  •/ 


young  blaster  Abplanalp  was  on  his  way  to  the 
advance  heading,  followed  by  his  assistant  carrying  a 
case  of  dynamite  on  his  back.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  new  post,  and  wanted  to  have  a  joke  with  Albertelli 
on  the  way,  so  he  saluted  like  a  soldier,  putting  his  hand 

up  to  his  cap.    But  what  was  that? his  eyes  nearly 

started    from    their    sockets an    engine    without    a 

driver!    He  leapt  onto  the  engine,  knocking  up  against 
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a  heavy  object  as  he  did  so,  seized  the  brake,  and 
switched  off  the  electric  current.  The  engine  stopped 
with  a  screech.  At  his  feet  lay  his  friend  stiff  and  rigid, 
his  eyes  wide  open. 

Christen  opened  Albertelli's  shirt  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart.  It  had  stopped  beating.  The  workmen 
from  the  trolley  came  running  up.  What  had  happened? 
The  engine  had  run  for  about  200  yards  without  a  dri- 
ver. Christen  was  kneeling  there,  with  his  arms  round 
his  friend.  "Phone!"  cried  the  capo,  and  rushed  to  the 
station.  They  stormed  the  engine  and  took  him  out. 
The  men's  coats  made  a  soft  bed,  on  which  they  laid 
him.  Christen  knelt  at  his  head  and  held  his  arms, 
trying  to  restore  his  breathing.  The  boccias  wept  as 
they  watched  him,  and  there  were  tears  in  the  men's 
eyes  too. 

A  special  train  came  up  with  Frischknecht,  the  chief 
engine-driver,  and  the  officials.  Frischknecht  flung 
himself  down  at  Albertelli's  side.  "He  can't  be  dead!" 
Seizing  one  of  his  hands,  which  was  warm,  he  tried 
artificial  restoration  for  two  whole  hours.  Then  he  gave 
orders  to  lay  him  on  a  stretcher. 

''The  electric  current  killed  him,"  was  the  doctor's 
verdict. 

Without  a  word  of  farewell! 

The  coffin  remained  at  Eigerwand  Station.  The  men, 
who  had  stopped  work  by  common  consent,  came  up 
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by  train  and  got  out  silently.  Hardened  as  they  were, 
they  knelt  down  and  sobbed, — they  had  all  been  proud 
of  him. 

And  Christen  kept  watch. 

Little  Conrad's  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  as  he  came 
up.  He  brought  a  large  wreath  of  fir  branches  with  rib- 
bons in  the  Italian  and  Swiss  colours,  and  placed  it 
silently  on  the  coffin.  Then  he  took  Albertelli's  hand 
and  dropped  it  again  quickly;  it  was  the  coldest  thing 

he  had  ever  touched, Death.  Giving  Christen  a  long 

look,  he  went  out. 

* 

They  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Lauter- 
brunnen.  His  Swiss  fellow-workers  carried  him  down 
the  steep  path  to  the  cemetery,  Frischknecht  and  Chris- 
ten taking  the  heaviest  part  in  front.  Those  who  had 
worked  with  him  on  the  engine  helped  to  carry  him, 
and  the  other  Italians  followed  the  priest  from  Inter- 
laken,  murmuring  prayers  for  the  dead  as  they  went. 
They  were  proud  to  think  that  Sv/iss  workers  were  car- 
rying their  countryman.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
engineer  as  he  addressed  them  at  the  grave  and  closed 
with  the  words:  "He  was  an  example  to  us  all,  as  a 
worker  and  a  man.  We  will  raise  a  monument  to  him 
in  our  hearts,  which  will  outlive  this  cross  of  wood." 

His  poor  old  father,  a  man  of  seventy,  arrived  too 
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late  for  the  funeral.  He  was  wearing  the  pensioner's 
uniform,  and  the  old  soldier,  who  had  never  trembled 
on  the  battlefields  of  Italy,  trembled  as  he  stood  at  his 
son's  grave  in  Switzerland,  and  was  glad  of  Christen's 
support.  The  young  man  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
grave,  which  was  covered  with  red  alpine  cyclamen.  The 
flowers  were  not  only  scattered  on  the  grave, — they 
were  planted  and  were  taking  root  in  the  dark  moun- 
tain soil,  a  symbol  of  life  after  death! 


The  explosion,  terrible  as  it  was,  had  not  upset  Chris- 
ten's  nerves,  but  his  friend's  sudden  death  took  the  heart 
out  of  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered.  He 
shed  no  tears,  and  kept  his  feelings  to  himself,  but  the 
wound  was  deep  and  took  a  long  time  to  heal.  The 
memory  of  their  friendship  was  always  with  him,  and 
life  had  become  a  more  serious  matter.  And  yet  he 
was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been.  Frischknecht,  who 
missed  Albertelli  sadly,  and  Lauener,  the  station- 
master,  made  a  friend  of  him.  The  intercourse  with 
these  two  men  had  great  influence  on  his  character. 
Frischknecht,  especially,  was  a  very  steady  young  fellow 
and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  One  day  when  a 
young  atheist  began  boasting  of  his  opinions,  and  de- 
clared that  the  course  of  the  world  was  governed  by  the 
laws  of  nature  only,  Frischknecht  retorted:  "So  you 
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mean  to  say  that  the  world  is  run  by  an  anonymous 
company,  and  that  there's  nobody  one  can  appeal  to. 


People  who  believe  that  kind  of  thing  are  not  quite 
right  here," — and  he  pointed  to  his  forehead. 

It  was  good  for  Christen,  too,  that  the  engineer  often 
needed  his  help;  at  an  age  when  outside  influences  are 
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of  the  greatest  importance,  he  was  surrounded  by  men 
whose  example  could  not  fail  to  stir  him  up  to  emu- 
lation. 

Santino  spent  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  with 
Christen,  and  showed  him  his  mother's  letters  every 
week.  These  letters  so  full  of  true  love  and  understand- 
ing had  an  ennobling  and  refining  effect  on  him. 

Little  Felice  loved  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  was  always 
happy  and  contented.  His  childlike  nature  saw  the  best 
side  of  everything.  Beppino,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often 
depressed  and  dissatisfied.  His  father  was  still  at 
"Isperra",  and  he  always  brought  his  letters,  which  were 
very  affectionate,  though  not  very  numerous,  to  Chris- 
ten, who  addressed  them  for  him. 

Christen  had  left  the  barracks,  and  slept  with  the  other 
Swiss  workers.  The  young  station-master,  Ehrenberger, 
was  another  of  his  friends.  The  engineer's  nephew, 
whom  they  called  the  eagle,  because  he  often  had  to 
hang  over  precipices  when  taking  measurements,  some- 
times allowed  him  to  accompany  him  on  these  danger- 
ous expeditions.  There  was  a  spirit  of  true  companion- 
ship amongst  the  young  men,  which  much  impressed  an 
artist  who  was  sketching  in  the  mountains.  "It  would  be 
odd,  indeed,  if  we  couldn't  stick  together  and  keep  the 
peace  up  here,"  said  Frischknecht  who  never  thought 
of  calling  the  director  anything  but  "Papa",  and  who 
looked  upon  all  his  fellow-workers  as  brothers. 
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''The  Italians'  'mia  madre'  is  so  infectious  that  I'm 
actually  going  to  send  alpine  roses  to  my  mother," 
Frischknecht  remarked  to  Christen  one  day  as  he  came 
out  of  the  carpenter's  workshop  with  a  box. 

These  words  set  Christen  thinking  as  he  watched  him 
pack  the  flowers. 

Little  Conrad  followed  Christen  like  a  shadow;  he 
kept  him  company  while  he  washed  off  the  grey  dust 
after  his  work  till  the  healthy-looking  red  colour 
reappeared  on  his  cheeks.  He  sat  beside  him  at  meals. 
And  when  he  gave  his  "terrifying"  tea-party  on  the  top 
of  the  small  Rotstock  the  day  before  going  home, — a 
tea-party  that  terrified  the  tourists  who  saw  the  children 
perched  up  on  the  rock, — Christen  was  the  only  grown- 
up amongst  all  the  girls  and  boys.  And  at  the  dinner 
table  when  Conradli  sang  his  hero's  praises,  the  direc- 
tor's final  verdict  was:  "He's  a  dear  boy!" 


T 

l\N 


THE  TROLLEY 


.wo  years  have  gone  by, — years  of  hard  work.  Blas- 
ting and  drilling,  drilling  and  blasting, — deadly  mono- 
tonous work,  had  not  the  feeling  that  they  were  nearing 
the  end  kept  up  their  spirits.  All  of  them,  down  to  the 
boccias,  were  keener  than  they  had  ever  been,  and 
strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the  goal. 
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In  the  village  of  Meilen  there  was  a  calendar  with 
1589  days  instead  of  the  usual  365, — and  that  was  little 
Conrad's  calendar.  According  to  the  engineer's  calcu- 
lation this  was  the  number  of  days  required  for  driving 
the  tunnel  through  the  stony  heart  of  the  Monch!  Every 
evening  a  small  hand  crossed  out  another  day, — and 
now  there  were  only  ninety  days  left! 


The  young  officials  were  in  exceedingly  high  spirits, 
and  Christen  above  all,  rejoiced  when  he  thought  of  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  work.  The  director  and 
the  engineer  had  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  even 
appointed  him  overseer  of  the  huge  stores  of  dynamite 
between  the  Eismeer  and  the  Rotstock.  He  had  just 
walked  down  the  line,  when  he  met  three  other  young 
officials  coming  along  in  as  merry  a  mood  as  he.  Close 
by  were  two  small  trolleys  which  were  always  ready,  in 
case  a  message  had  to  be  sent  downhill  quickly.  A  fool- 
hardy idea  seized  Christen, — the  same  spirit  of  ad- 
venture that  had  once  made  him  swim  through  the  lock 
in  the  Aare  and  play  with  adders,  or  climb  down  to 
the  eagle's  nest. 

They  all  four  jumped  on  like  boys,  forgetting  the 
strict  orders  always  to  keep  the  brake  on.  Down  rushed 
the  first  trolley  and  then  the  second, — so  swiftly  that 
the  light  went  out.  Christen  came  to  his  senses.  "Put 
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the  brake  on"  he  shouted,  as  he  braked  with  all  his 
might.    But  the  others  did  not  hear  him. 

A  crash,  and  the  second  trolley  came  down  on  the 
top  of  the  first  one.  A  piercing  scream — a  groan — a  low 
moan! 


c 


IN  HOSPITAL 


hristen  did  not  wake  up  for  four  hours. 

"Oh,  oh,"  he  groaned,  as  the  doctor  and  his  assistant 
removed  his  clothes  in  the  hospital  at  Wengen. 
Then  he  lost  consciousness  again.  As  they  cut  open  his 
shirt,  a  small  well-thumbed  book  fell  out.  The  nurse 
picked  it  up, — "It's  a  New  Testament",  she  whispered. 

"He  has  broken  two  ribs  and  his  collar-bone,"  said 
the  doctor,  "not  so  bad,  but  I'm  afraid  he  has  got  pneu- 
monia into  the  bargain,  in  spite  of  his  wonderful  phy- 
sique. We  shall  have  a  hard  struggle  to  pull  him 
through!" 

Christen  was  delirious  for  many  days  and  nights  on 
end.  At  first  he  only  uttered  confused  sounds, — then,  by 
degrees,  he  began  to  speak,  and  his  words  showed  that 
his  poor  brain  was  hard  at  work  all  the  time. 

"Put  on  the  brake!"  he  shouted.— "Are  they  dead?"— 
Sitting  up,  he  looked  round  with  a  vacant  gaze. 

"Albertelli stop,  for  goodness'  sake!" 

Then  he  put  his  right  hand  up  to  his  heart.  'Where 
is  it?" 
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"Here  is  your  Bible."  said  the  sister  who  was  sitting 
up  at  his  bedside. 

"The  note  book!"  he  answered  and  clutched  the  book. 

Then  he  lay  quite  still. 

•  -T  ' "  '      ^          i-i" 
v^  e  re  through !   — 

The  nurse,  hearing  him.  cooled  his  forehead  with  ice. 

"How  cool  the  Eismeer  is,"  he  muttered,  as  he  quieted 
down. 

A  bell  rang,  and  the  nurse  got  up  and  went  to  a 
patient  in  the  next  room,  an  American  artist  who  had 
hurt  his  hand  ski-ing.  So  far  he  had  always  painted  the 
sea  in  all  its  van-ing  moods, — gentle  breezes,  fierce 
gales,  cairn  blue  water,  green  waves,  and  white  spray 

-hing  up  against  rugged  cliffs.  A  longing  for  some- 
thing new  had  taken  him  to  the  Swiss  Alps. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?",  asked  the 
nurse. 

"No.  thank  you.  I  can't  sleep.  I'm  so  sorry  for  the 
man  in  the  next  room. — I  can  hear  every  word  he  says." 
'Yes.  that's  the  drawback  of  our  wooden  houses,  you 
can  hear  every  sound." 

"I  heard  him  shouting:  Are  thev  all  dead?   What  did 

—  r 

he  mean?" 

"He  is  delirious  and  keeps  on  eivin?  himself  all  the 

i  ~        — 

blame.    And  it  certainly  would  have  been  his  fault  if 
the  four  voun?  fellows  had  been  killed.    The  engineer 

«  o 

was  furious  when  he  heard  how  the  accident  happened. 
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'What  unpardonable  carelessness,  to  play  with  life  like 
that'  he  cried,  'thev  have  behaved  just  like  schoolbovs! 

*  J 

How  could  railway  officials,  who  ought  to  set  others  a 
good  example,  run  risks  in  this  senseless  fashion,  as  if 
work  up  here  were  not  dangerous  enough3!' 

"I've  never  seen  the  engineer  so  excited  as  he  was 
when  he  went  to  the  doctor,  followed  bv  Marv  carrying 

•  *  4  — 

a  bandage.  Just  fancy,  the  child  asked  her  parents  to 
give  her  a  medicine-chest  last  Christmas,  so  that  she 
should  be  able  to  help  in  case  of  accidents. — The  doctor 
went  up  at  once  and  found  that  the  three  others  were 
sjarcely  hurt. — only  one  of  them  was  unconscious  for  a 
short  time,  and  they  were  all  three  able  to  stay  up  there. 
This  boy  is  the  only  one  who  is  badly  injured,  but  he  is 
so  strong  that  the  doctor  hopes  he  can  pull  him  through." 

"I  was  ashamed  of  my  Bible!"  They  heard  Christen 
shout  in  the  other  room.  The  nurse  hurried  back  to  him. 
followed  by  the  American  in  his  dressing-gown. 

"I  scribbled  in  my  Testament!    Good  Lord!'? 

The  artist  bent  over  the  invalid.  All  he  saw  was  a 
well-shaped  nose,  an  obstinate  mouth,  and  a  firm  chin. 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  Testament  with  the  sign 
of  the  League. — the  oil-lamp  from  the  Roman  catacombs, 
with  ten  bright  ravs.  He  went  back  to  his  room  and 

•—  * 

tried  to  rest. 


N.  Bo!;,  Sv-zzero.      11 

lol 


The  sick  boy  went  on  talking  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  the  artist,  who  was  greatly  interested,  heard 

him  exclaim:  "Fight  the  good  fight! The  Lord  is  my 

rock  and  my  fortress! — Rock!  Come,  Mary,  hold  my 

hand,  here  they  are,  here they  didn't  grow  here,  I 

deceived  you,  little  one!"  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

'With  courage  —  backwards  —  thankfully  onward, — 

no!  Treuherz!  Thankfully faith, oh  yes!  Look 

thankfully  backwards,  go  onward  with  courage,  spread 
love  all  around  you,  glance  upwards  with  faith." 

"Now,  that's  a  good  motto!"  said  the  nurse,  repeating 
the  lines. 

"Miss  Zurtannen  must  go  up  to  Jungfraujoch.  But  I 
shan't  be  there,  I've  disgraced  myself!"  So  saying,  the 
patient  began  to  get  restless,  and  the  sister  had  to  fetch 
one  of  the  Italians  to  hold  him  down.  The  hand  which 
was  accustomed  to  handling  hard  stone  became  as  gentle 
as  a  woman's,  as  the  man  touched  his  fellow-worker, — 
"Povero  Svizzero!" 

"Honour  thy  father  and  mother!  Where  is  your  pay? 
Poor  Mother,  where  is  it? — the  money — the  money — ," 
and  he  tried  to  get  up. — "They  need  it  at  home, — and  I 
shall  be  no  good  after  this!"  With  these  words  he  sank 
back  helplessly. 

The  nurse  was  touched.  She  had  heard  men  cursing 
many  a  time,  for  secret  acts  and  bad  motives  often  come 
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to  light  when  a  patient  is  delirious;  and  as  she  listened 
to  Christen  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  patient  of 
high  rank  who  asked  anxiously  whether  he  had  spoken 
when  he  was  delirious, — and  she  shuddered  as  she  re- 
membered the  words  that  had  crossed  his  lips! 


"How  are  you,  Mr.  Oilman?" 

"Better,  thank  you,  Doctor;  who  wouldn't  be  better 
with  so  much  beauty  to  look  at?"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
mountains.  'The  sight  of  the  Silberhorn  can't  help 
making  a  change  in  a  man's  heart." 

The  Silberhorn  stood  out  against  the  blue  sky  in  spot- 
less purity. 

'You  have  fallen  in  love  with  our  country,"  replied 
the  doctor  with  visible  joy.  "More  and  more  Ameri- 
cans come  to  Switzerland  every  year." 

"And  are  enraptured,"  Mr.  Oilman  broke  in.  "My 
friend  Parkhurst,  one  of  our  pastors,  and  one  of  the 
most  hardworking  men  I  know,  who  has  done  more  to 
improve  New  York's  morals  than  the  whole  of  the 
police  put  together" 

''There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire 
out  of  his  mouth," — Christen  was  heard  repeating. 

The  two  men  paused.  The  artist  went  on:  "Park- 
hurst  declared,  T  will  devote  all  my  energies  to  New 
York  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  but  give  me  one 
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month  for  Switzerland.  God  created  Switzerland  as  a 
place  of  rest  and  recreation!'  And  Philipps  Brooks,  the 
great  preacher,  used  to  say,  'A  summer  in  Switzerland 
is  about  the  best  thing  there  is  in  this  evil  world!' 

'Wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 

"Listen,"  said  the  artist,  "he's  in  a  state  of  mental 
conflict,  and  then  he  calls  out  sentences  from  the  Bible 
that  cut  like  a  two-edged  sword.  I  can't  help  thinking 
he  must  have  read  the  Bible  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  the  words  sank  deep  down  into  his  soul, 
so  that  he  is  repeating  them  sub-consciously." 

"He  is  still  very  feverish,"  replied  the  doctor. 

''The  passages  he  repeats,"  continued  the  artist,  "make 
me  realize  that  these  are  the  grandest  words  ever  spoken 
on  earth." 

"I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  Christen  went  on. 

"He  is  a  true  son  of  the  Oberland  and  never  shows 
his  feelings,  but  he  is  a  fine  fellow  at  bottom,"  said 
the  doctor.  "And  now  I  must  be  off  to  my  other 
patients." 

* 

Christen  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  The  Testament  lay 
open  on  the  cover  one  day  when  the  artist  came  to  see 
him.  He  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  the  Swiss  lad  and 
appreciated  his  conscientiousness,  his  quiet  strength,  and 
his  childlike  mind.  He  loved  asking  him  about  his  work 
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and  listening  to  his  clear  and  concise  description  of  the 
building  of  the  tunnel. 

"Are  you  actually  blasting  a  tunnel  through  the 
Mo'nch?"  asked  Mr.  Oilman  in  sheer  astonishment. 

'Yes,  indeed  we  are,"  said  Christen,  opening  out  a 
small  chart. 

'This  is  where  they  will  cut  through!"  he  said  with 
trembling  lips,  placing  his  fingers  on  Jungfraujoch, — 
the  snowy  ridge  between  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Monch. 

"But  that  is  super-human  skill,"  exclaimed  the  artist. 

"I  see  a  badge  on  your  Testament  that  I  know  well, — 
the  badge  of  the  League,"  he  went  on  after  a  while. 

"So  you  know  it  too.  But  I  didn't  join  of  my  own 
accord,  I  was  forced  to.  I  had  to  promise  I'd  always 
keep  it  on  me.  And  as  the  giver  had  done  a  lot  for  me, 
I  said  yes.  And  I've  kept  my  promise,  but  I  won't  say 
how!" 

'What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  hated  being  taken  for  a  goody-goody,  and  always 
having  the  Bible  in  my  pocket.  It  sometimes  fell  out 
when  I  was  working,  and  the  others  saw  it;  so  I  scribbled 
all  sorts  of  things  on  the  first  page  and  the  last,  but  I 
never  wrote  anything  in  the  Bible  itself.  The  others 
thought  it  was  my  note-book,  so  they  didn't  laugh  at 
me,  as  they  would  have  done  if  they'd  known  what  it 
was.  And  then  when  I  mixed  with  my  own  fellow- 
countrymen  more,  I  was  all  the  more  anxious  not  to  be 
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called  pious,  so  I  put  all  sorts  of  things  in  my  Testament 
and  put  a  red  elastic  round  it  to  make  it  look  like  a 
note-book." 

"But  I  read  a  chapter  every  day  when  I  was  by  my- 
self. It  took  three  minutes.  Only  three  minutes  for 
God,  out  of  1440,  was  what  she  said!  But  I  always  came 
across  texts  that  were  no  comfort  to  me.  For  instance 
when  St.  Paul  says:  'I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God,'  and  when  our  Lord 
himself  says:  'Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'  And  I  should  have  liked  to  miss  out  the  story 
of  Peter,  but  somehow  I  always  seemed  to  open  the 
Testament  just  there.  No  wonder  he  wept  bitterly!" 

Christen  stopped  short,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

The  American  waited  in  silent  sympathy.  Then  he 
went  on:  "I  know  the  League.  It  comes  from  America, 
and  they  say  it  has  spread  over  half  the  globe.  The 
members  consist  largely  of  soldiers,  policemen  and 
firemen.  It  has  its  pros  and  cons.  Its  enemies  say  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  extract  such  a  promise  from  anybody, 
especially  from  young  people.  They  say  that  many  join 
in  a  moment  of  excitement  and  haven't  the  strength 
to  keep  faithful.  They  break  their  word  and  become 
enemies  of  the  Bible. — I  hear  that  you  are  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  men." 
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"But  I'm  a  coward  with  regard  to  religion!" 
"I'm  sure  you  won't  be  a  coward  any  longer.  You 
will  find  out  that  courage  pays  better  here  than  any- 
where. One  brave  thought,  or  one  brave  word  sets  us 
free  and  gives  us  strength  that  will  go  on  growing.  In 
your  work  up  at  the  glacier  you  overcame  not  what 
was  impossible,  but  what  seemed  impossible.  And 
that  is  just  the  way  with  religion." 


Our  patient  had  another  visitor  besides  the  artist. 
Mary  came  too,  and  brought  him  an  apple  every  time. 

The  doctor  was  very  fond  of  the  bright  little  thing; 
now  and  then  he  wrote  a  prescription  for  her  medicine- 
chest  which  he  knew  all  about.  An  old  kneeling-desk, 
which  her  father  had  brought  back  from  the  Ticino, 
served  as  chemist's  shop;  Mary  sat  on  its  lower  step  and 
sniffed  at  the  different  bottles,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to 
make  a  mistake.  Small  as  she  was,  her  one  longing  was 
to  be  a  help  to  her  fellow-creatures. 

She  prescribed  more  peppermint-drops  than  anything 
else,  because  she  liked  them  herself.  Christen  was  always 
pleased  when  she  came,  because  she  reminded  him  of 
his  little  sister  Vreneli  at  home.  One  day  she  brought 
two  apples, — one  for  Christen,  and  one  for  the  patient 
in  the  next  bed.  She  placed  the  apple  gently  in  the  man's 
hand,  but  it  fell  down  on  the  floor,  and  when  she  wan- 
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ted  to  give  it  back  to  him  and  saw  that  he  could  not 
close  his  hand,  she  had  a  terrible  fright. 

Sometimes  Arnold,  Mary's  brother,  came  too,  and 
spoke  to  Christen  as  if  he  were  grown-up.  He  told  him 
that  the  engineer  had  gone  to  Chamonix. 

'Tell  me  something  about  your  father,"  begged 
Christen. 

'When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  once  caught 
a  bull.  He  was  crossing  the  market-square  at  Aarau 
with  his  schoolmaster  and  the  whole  class,  when  sud- 
denly a  mad  bull  rushed  at  the  boys.  The  boys  and  the 
schoolmaster  ran  away,  all  except  Father.  He  caught 
hold  of  the  bull  by  its  horns  and  held  it  till  some  men 
came  to  the  rescue. 

Christen's  eyes  sparkled. 

And  when  he  built  the  fortress  up  on  the  Stockli, 
he  was  quite  alone  in  a  hut  where  the  rain  came 
through  the  roof.  He  had  to  keep  his  umbrella  open 
in  bed,  and  always  had  a  revolver  at  his  bedside. 
And  he  never  had  any  meat,  except  when  he  shot 
a  chamois.  You  know  about  Genoa,  too,  don't  you? 
I've  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  father,  don't  you 
think  so?" 

Christen  nodded. 

There  was  no  want  of  variety  in  other  ways  too,  sad 
to  say.  The  Eiger  Glacier  colony  sent  many  a  patient 
down  to  Wengen,  though  there  were  hardly  any  ex- 
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plosions  since  the  new  kind  of  dynamite,  that  did  not 
freeze,  was  used. 

New  faces,  acquaintances  of  Christen's,  turned  up  every 
week.  One  day  little  Beppino,  shy  and  timid  as  usual, 
came  down  because  he  had  pinched  his  fingers  badly. 

Christen  laughed  for  the  first  time  when  Pelli  marched 
in,  who  was  always  busy  sweeping,  though  it  wasn't  much 
good.  He  still  wore  the  Gotthard  Railway  cap  which  he 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  give  up.  The  only  med- 
ical prescription  he  needed  was  a  bath!  The  doctor 
was  not  able  to  discover  anything  else.  Pelli  thought 
there  must  be  some  internal  injury,  and  when  the  doc- 
tor saw  his  merry  eyes  twinkling,  as  he  lay  in  his  com- 
fortable white  bed,  he  gave  the  nurse  orders  to  let  him 
have  two  day's  sleep. 

Most  Italians  are  born  actors,  and  quite  a  number  of 
them  enjoyed  pretending  to  be  ill.  It  was  mostly  lumba- 
go they  complained  of,  because  they  knew  it  was  difficult 
for  the  doctor  to  make  sure. 

'We  can  only  judge  by  their  faces,"  said  the  doctor, 
laughing.  'When  I  see  a  mischievous  look  in  their  eyes, 
I  order  them  back  to  work!" 

Like  Pelli  who  had  no  wish  to  be  dismissed  so  soon, 
Beppino  hoped  his  hand  would  not  get  well  too  quickly. 
His  bandaged  fingers,  well  hidden  in  warm  gloves,  did 
not  keep  him  from  going  out,  and  he  thoroughly  en- 
joyed his  walks.  He  loved  going  round  by  Mrs.  Feitz', 
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the  confectioner's,  who  had  once  given  him  a  handful 
of  sugared  almonds,  and  he  often  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Brunner  who  looked  after  the  "slight  cases",  and  who 
invited  him  into  her  warm  kitchen  and  gave  him  prunes. 
He  very  soon  began  to  look  like  a  merry  child,  instead  of 
keeping  his  eyes  glued  to  the  ground. 

One  day  Beppino  was  very  anxious  to  go  down  to 
Lauterbrunnen,  saying  he  had  some  shopping  to  do. 
Seeing  the  engineer's  children  coming  home  from  school 
on  his  way  back,  he  waited  for  them  and  walked  along 
with  them. 

'Would  you  like  to  see  what  I  have  bought?"  he 
asked,  standing  still  suddenly.  He  took  out  a  small 
parcel,  and  showed  them  a  piece  of  bright  red  silk. 
"Half  of  it  is  for  a  tie  for  me,  and  half  for  my  brother." 
A  little  while  later  he  stopped  again.  'Would  you  like 
to  see  him?"  he  said,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  picture 
of  a  fine-looking  "bersagliere",  which  he  had  cut  out  of 
a  newspaper  article  during  the  war.  ''That's  my  bro- 
ther," he  exclaimed  proudly. 

Later  on  in  the  day  the  children  asked  him  to  go 
tobogganing  with  them.  He  did  not  spend  much  of  his 
time  in  hospital,  he  only  had  his  meals  and  bed  there. 
And  the  doctor  only  got  a  chance  of  looking  at  his 
fingers  when  he  did  his  rounds  early.  When  they  were 
being  bandaged  Beppino  moaned  a  little  more  then  was 
absolutely  necessary,  "fa  male,  fa  male!" 
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It  was  wonderful  how  well  he  could  make  use  of  his 
fingers  during  the  day, — he  was  even  able  to  put  on 
his  skates  himself.  And  he  learnt  skating  very  quickly 
with  a  pair  that  was  too  small  for  Arnold.  The  three 
children  were  inseparable. 

And  when  at  last  he  really  had  to  go  back  to  his  hard 
work  and  leave  play  and  fun  behind,  Mary's  mother  had 
tears  in  her  eyes! 

"Molto  malato!"  whispered  an  Italian  who  was 
brought  down  on  a  toboggan  on  a  bitterly  cold  day.  A 
falling  stone  had  hit  him,  and  had  injured  him  inter- 
nally. Twenty  of  his  companions  had  answered  the  call: 
'Volunteers  to  the  fore, — six  of  you!"  He  was  wrapped 
up  gently  in  countless  blankets,  with  hot  water  bottles 
by  his  side,  and  then  they  carried  him  down.  All  the 
men  took  off  their  caps  as  the  sleigh  started,  and  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  the  small  tunnel.  Then  they 
turned  back. 

They  carried  him  down  on  the  sleigh,  wading  knee- 
deep  in  crisp,  powdery  snow. 

There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  hospital. 

A  serious  operation  was  necessary,  and  a  famous  sur- 
geon from  Interlaken  was  sent  for.  The  doctors  came 
into  the  operating  theatre  and  scrubbed  up  thoroughly. 
Their  white  gowns  were  put  on  for  them,  and  caps  and 
masks  which  covered  their  heads  and  faces  entirely, 
only  their  eyes  remained  visible.  Finally  they  soaked 
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their  hands  and  arms  in  lotion  and  slipped  on  the  steri- 
lized rubber  gloves.  All  the  instruments,  the  wool,  and 
every  bandage  had  been  subjected  to  steam  pressure  in 
order  to  destroy  all  bacteria. 

The  sister,  also  dressed  in  white,  handed  the  surgeon 
the  instruments  with  sterilized  long  forceps.  No  pre- 
caution can  be  too  great  when  a  fellow-creature's  life 
is  at  stake. 

When  the  artist  heard  of  these  lengthy  preparations, 
which  seemed  almost  ridiculous  to  him,  he  remarked  to 
Christen:  "All  these  preparations  are  made  for  the  sake 
of  bodily  health  which  can  only  last  for  a  comparatively 
short  number  of  years,  whilst  the  soul  has  to  run  risks 
of  every  kind.  We  ought  to  do  more  moral  sterilizing!" 

ANGELINA'S  HAND 

Was  the  operation  successful?" 
''The  doctor  has  hopes,  but  it  is  a  serious  case." 
The  patient  had  come  to.    He  opened  his  deep-set 
eyes  and  asked  for  his  wife's  letter  which  was  in  his 
coat-pocket.    When  the  sister  brought  it,  the  sick  man 
held  out  his  hand  and  took  it,  though  he  was  much  too 
weak  to  read.    He  went  to  sleep  again  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  woke  up  still  clasping  it  tight.    And 
although  he  grew  worse  rather  than  better,  and  lay  there 
with  his  eyes  closed,  he  would  not  give  it  up. 
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Three  days  later  a  tall,  pale  woman  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

'Where  is  my  husband?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"Come  in  and  get  warm,"  replied  the  nurse  kindly. 
'You  can't  see  him  now,  the  doctor  has  given  strict 
orders  that  he  is  not  to  have  any  excitement." 

"But  you  can't  keep  me  away  from  my  Pietro,  I'm 
his  wife!"  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  nurse. 

The  doctor  who  had  overheard  the  conversation, 
came  up. 

"He  is  seriously  ill.  Any  excitement  might  kill  him," 
he  began,  "but  if  you  insist .  .  ." 

"I  only  want  to  go  in  from  behind  and  look  at  him." 

"Follow  me!"  replied  the  doctor,  making  a  sign  to 
the  nurse,  who  went  on  ahead  and  placed  a  screen  round 
the  bed.  The  woman  quietly  stole  to  the  head  of  the  bed 
and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her  husband's  forehead. 

'That  was  Angelina's  hand!" 

The  dark  eyes  opened  and  closed  again,  and  the  sick 
man  fell  asleep. 

Next  day  he  was  allowed  to  see  her,  and  she  waved 
her  hand  to  him.  And  every  day  her  visit  was  a  little 
longer.  Joy,  that  mightiest  of  healing  factors,  was  help- 
ing him  to  recover. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  happy  couple  left  the  hospital. 
All  the  patients  shared  their  joy,  and  Christen  stood  at 
the  window  and  watched  them  go. 
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TOGETHER 


'golino  carried  him  in,  well  wrapped  up  in  warm 
blankets.  "He  is  very  feverish  and  has  a  bad  cough," 
he  said,  with  a  look  at  the  nurse. 

"Let  me  have  the  bed  near  Christen's,"  begged  a  weak 
little  voice. 

"Santino!"  exclaimed  Christen  and  spread  out  his 
arms.  He  was  horrified  to  see  how  emaciated  his  little 
friend  was,  and  spent  all  his  time  at  his  bedside. 

"Does  my  mother  know  I'm  ill?   Write  to  her,  won't 

O" 

your 

"Certainly,  mio  povero  piccino,  she  will  come  and 
fetch  you  home  to  Italy,  where  it  is  warm  and  sunny." 

"How  lovely  that  will  be!  Tell  me  some  more 
stories." 

And  Christen  went  on  telling  him  tales  out  of  the 
one  book  that  he  knew  really  well, — the  story  of  the 
centurian  at  Capernaum,  of  Jairus'  daughter,  and  of  the 
good  shepherd. 

"Di  piu,  di  piu, some  more ,"  whispered  San- 
tino. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  began  to  be  restless.  "It  is  get- 
ting dark,  I  must  go  to  the  tunnel,"  he  said,  calling 
out  his  number. 

'Yes,"  replied  Christen,  trying  to  keep  his  voice 
steady,  "one  more  tunnel  and  then  you'll  see  the  light." 
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"A  red  light,  danger!"  cried  Santino,  terrified. 

"No,  not  a  red  light, — a  white  one,  safety Jesus!" 

Santino's  big  eyes  shone  in  unearthly  radiance  as  he 
exclaimed.  "II  traforo!"*)  These  were  his  last  words. 

'Yes,  the  opening !"  said  Christen,  standing  at 

his  small  friend's  side. 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse  were  astonished  to  find  that 
the  light  had  gone  out  so  suddenly.  The  nurse  bent 
tenderly  over  him. 

'You  are  safe  now,  nothing  can  hurt  you  any  more!" 

"I  must  send  his  mother  a  wire,"  said  Christen. 

But  the  telegram  never  reached  her.  A  letter  came 
in  a  strange  hand-writing,  addressed  to  the  boy  who  was 
slumbering  peacefully  with  his  crucifix  on  his  heart. 
The  doctor  opened  it  and  found  that  it  was  from  San- 
tino's uncle,  telling  him  that  his  mother  had  died  of 
consumption,  and  asking  him  to  come  home  to  his  three 
little  sisters. 

''They  are  together  now,  and  will  never  be  separated 
again,"  thought  Christen. 


c 


FORGIVE  US,  MY  LAD! 


ihristen  sent  a  message  to  the  Scheidegg,  asking  them 
to  send  his  money  down  to  Wengen  by  Schlunegger. 
He  took  leave  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  with  warm 


*)  "II  traforo",  the  opening  of  the  tunnel. 
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expressions  of  thanks,  and  walked  down  to  Lauter- 
brunnen  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Albertelli's  and  San- 
tino's  graves.  Then  he  went  home  to  Unterseen. 

"Here  I  am." 

"Have  they  given  you  the  sack?" 

"No,  they  haven't,  but  I'm  not  going  up  again.  I  be- 
haved foolishly,  and  I've  got  to  bear  the  penalty." 

"And  you  have  wasted  all  these  years  when  you  might 
have  served  your  apprenticeship,"  exclaimed  his  mother. 
"I  knew  all  along  that  something  of  this  kind  would 
happen.  Are  we  to  have  all  the  worry  and  bother  all 
over  again?  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  there  was 
something  up  to-day." 

Christen's  temper  rose.  Why  did  they  never  give  him 
a  kind  word  when  he  came  home!  A  hasty  retort  was 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  he  suddenly  stopped  short 
and  sat  down  quietly. 

"I've  been  in  hospital  at  Wengen  for  several  weeks." 
'You've  been  ill!  What  a  lot  of  money  it  must  have 
cost!" 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Mother?" 

"And  why  didn't  you  write  and  tell  us?" 

"Because  I  couldn't  say  I  was  all  right.  If  it  had 
come  to  the  worst,  they  would  have  written." 

Abplanalp  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  Sud- 
denly Christen  felt  his  father's  hot,  thin  fingers  on  his 
head  and  heard  him  say:  "Forgive  us,  my  lad,  we've 
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done  you  wrong."  And  his  mother  was  weeping  silently. 

Next  morning  Christen  took  a  sealed  envelope  out 
of  his  pocket. 

"Here's   something  you  can  make  use  of.     I'm   off 


again. 

"Where  to?" 


"Somewhere  where  I  can't  see  the  Jungfrau."  And 
he  strode  out. 

His  parents  sat  down  at  the  table  and  opened  the 
envelope.  It  contained  two  thousand  francs, —  all  the 
money  he  had  saved  up  in  order  to  be  able  to  learn 
something  when  the  tunnel  was  finished.  Abplanalp  and 
his  wife  stared  at  the  money  in  astonishment.  "Now 
we  can  pay  our  debts,"  exclaimed  Christen's  mother. 
"And  I'll  lay  this  by  for  my  funeral,"  said  his  father, 
taking  two  hundred  francs  and  locking  them  up  safely. 


We 


CHRISTMAS! 


e  must  make  a  path  in  the  snow  for  Mother,  she 
is  coming  this  afternoon,"  said  the  director  with  a  happy 
smile.  She  was  a  plucky  woman  to  come  up  with  the 
children  in  the  middle  of  winter!  She  did  so  not  only 
for  her  husband's  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
poor  lonely  workers  whom  she  wanted  to  cheer  up  at 
Christmas  time. 

Kaufmann,  the  guide  from  Grindelwald,  had  carried 
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up  a  fir  tree  from  the  Biglenalp, — not  the  one  that  stood 
highest,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  take  that!  He  was 
as  happy  as  a  child  to  think  that  they  were  going  to  keep 
Christmas  properly  up  on  the  Scheidegg!  The  carpenter 
had  fixed  up  the  tree  on  a  pretty  wooden  stand,  and 
there  it  was,  fresh  and  green,  waiting  to  be  decorated! 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  train  ser- 
vice was  working  up  to  Wengernalp.  The  director  had 
come  to  meet  his  wife  and  children,  and  they  made 
their  way  uphill  together  in  the  clear,  frosty  air.  Two 
porters  followed  them  with  big  loads  on  their  backs. 
There  was  a  small  gift  in  them  for  every  member  of 
the  colony,  as  well  as  the  presents  for  the  children. 

The  three  new  arrivals  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
Barry.  He  put  both  paws  on  his  mistress'  shoulders 
and  knocked  Conradli  over  with  his  sudden  embrace, 
whilst  the  director  looked  on  with  intense  amusement. 
Like  his  famous  ancestor  from  the  St.  Bernhard  Hospice, 
Barry  carried  a  small  barrel  fixed  to  his  collar.  It  con- 
tained oranges  for  the  children  which  they  enjoyed  as 
they  ran  on  ahead  with  the  dog. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  children's  greatest  Christmas 
wish  is?"  said  their  mother,  "they  want  Christen  Ab- 
planalp  to  come  to  the  Christmas  tree, — they've  got 
presents  for  him." 

"Abplanalp  isn't  here  any  longer." 

'You  didn't  send  him  away?" 
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"He  went  of  his  own  accord  because  he  looked  upon 
the  accident  as  a  disgrace.  The  proud,  obstinate  fellow 
went  straight  off  from  the  hospital  at  Wengen,  without 
even  claiming  his  insurance  money  or  coming  up  to 


see  us.' 


"You  don't  mean  to  say  so;  it  will  quite  spoil  the 
children's  Christmas." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  her  husband. 

The  moment  Conradli  reached  the  Scheidegg,  he  dis- 
appeared in  search  of  his  friend.  "I  expect  he  is  in  the 
tunnel. — And  oh,  how  nice  the  Christmas  tree  smells!" 

"Conradli,  come  to  my  room,  I've  got  something  to 
tell  you." 

The  boy  followed  his  father  solemnly  into  the  study. 

"Christen  is  no  longer  here."  His  mother  heard  his 
cry  of  dismay. 

"Clara,"  she  said,  "Christen  has  left,  Daddy  has  just 
told  Conrad." 

Conradli  came  out  of  his  father's  room  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  His  mother  wanted  to  kiss  him,  but  he  ran 
past  her.  "Clara,  do  you  know  he's  gone?" 

"He'll  forget  all  about  it  to-night  when  he  sees  the 
toboggan,"  said  his  father. 

The  children's  mother  took  all  the  mysterious  parcels 
into  the  sitting-room  and  locked  the  door  behind  her. 

No  church  bell  rings  in  the  snowy  stillness  of  the 
mountains.  Children  and  grown-ups  were  all  waiting 
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outside  the  closed  door  with  their  arms  full  of  gifts  for 
others.   They  were  singing  a  carol: 

Good  Christian  men,  rejoice 
With  heart  and  soul  and  voice; 
Give  ye  heed  to  what  we  say: 

News!  News! 

Jesus  Christ  is  born  to-day! 
Ox  and  ass  before  him  bow, 
And  he  is  in  the  manger  now. 
Christ  is  born  to-day! 

Good  Christian  men,  rejoice 
With  heart,  and  soul,  and  voice; 
Now  ye  hear  of  endless  bliss: 
Joy!  Joy! 

A  bell  tinkled  and  the  door  opened;  they  all  walked 
in  still  singing: 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  for  this! 
He  hath  oped  the  heaven'ly  door, 
And  man  is  blessed  evermore. 
Christ  was  born  for  this! 

Conrad  could  not  help  seeing  the  toboggan  at  once, 
but  he  went  on  singing  and  saved  up  his  shouts  of  joy 
till  the  carol  was  finished. 

Quickly  he  took  his  granny's  photograph,  and  put  it 
on  the  table  under  the  Christmas  tree.  "Now  you're 
with  us  too."  And  then  he  exclaimed:  "Let's  see  how 
many  can  get  on."  He  sat  down  on  the  toboggan  and 
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lay  back  as  far  as  he  could,  looking  up  at  his  parents 
till  he  caught  their  smile. 

"Get  on,  Clara,  and  then  Mummy,  and  there's  room 
for  Arnold  and  Louisa  too!" 

Clara  was  quietly  happy;  her  parents  had  given  her 
a  silver  bracelet  with  a  little  pendant  containing  a  photo 
of  her  Daddy  who  had  to  be  away  from  home  so  often. 

When  the  first  rejoicings  were  over,  the  children 
fetched  out  the  boxes  in  which  they  had  packed  all  their 
presents.  Conradli  was  too  impatient  to  wait  till  his 
father  had  untied  the  ribbon  round  the  first  parcel;  he 
pulled  it  off  and  took  an  embroidered  silk  cushion  out 
of  the  paper.  "It's  from  Clara,"  he  announced. 

"Silk  up  here  in  the  mountains!"  said  his  father  with 
a  smile,  and  then  he  unpacked  the  next  parcel,  while 
Conrad  watched  him  expectantly. 

"Our  new  house  at  Meilen!  You've  done  it  very  well, 
Conradli;  I  shall  fix  it  up  with  drawing-pins  over  my 
desk,  and  whenever  I  look  at  it,  I  shall  think  of  you. 
Do  you  know  what  I  like  thinking  of  best?  I  like  to  say 
to  myself:  Conradli  is  a  good  boy  and  does  his  lessons 
without  having  to  be  reminded  by  Granny.  And  when 
he  has  finished,  he  goes  and  works  in  the  vineyard,  and 
Granny  shows  him  how.  When  he  gets  tired  Granny 
says,  as  she  used  to  say  to  Mummy  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  'You  will  never  be  sorry,  when  I'm  gone, 
that  I  taught  you  to  work.' 
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"Oh,  Granny  won't  die  for  a  long  time,  she'll  live  to 
be  a  hundred." 

The  children  again  turned  their  attention  to  the  box, 
and  suddenly  their  lips  trembled.  There  lay  their  pre- 
sents for  Christen!  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  got 
presents  for  a  friend,  and  they  had  chosen  them  them- 
selves and  spent  so  much  time  on  them,  and  Clara 
had  knitted  so  busily!  They  felt  quite  sorry  for  them- 
selves. 

'Where  is  he?"  asked  Conradli. 

No  answer. 

"Don't  you  even  know  where  he  is?" 

"Now  we'll  sing  'Silent  night!  holiest  night',"  said 
their  mother  quickly,  and  gave  the  tune.  The  children 
joined  in,  sobbing.  Tears  at  Christmas! 


D 


SOTTOCAPO 


o  you  know  Christian  Abplanalp's  address?"  the 
director  asked  the  head  clerk. 

"I  don't  know  it  by  heart,  but  I'll  look  it  up." 

"Unterseen." 

'Very  well,  thank  you,"  and  the  director  sent  off  a 
telegram  with  a  prepaid  reply. 

The  answer  came  next  morning.  "In  the  aluminium 
works  at  Sierre.  Valais.  Mrs.  Abplanalp."  A  second 
telegram  was  sent  off. 
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The  children  did  not  quite  recover  their  spirits  till  the 
Christmas  party  for  the  Italians  began.  A  big  trans- 
parent picture  of  the  Christ-child  in  the  manger  was 
put  up  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage  in  the  officials' 
house.  The  colours  were  rather  glaring  and  meant  to 
be  looked  at  from  a  distance,  but  that  did  not  matter. 
The  children  distributed  the  gifts  and  the  cakes  which 
had  taken  Mother  and  Granny  a  whole  month  to  bake, — 
even  Conradli  had  helped  by  licking  the  dish. 

"A  kind  word  is  enough  to  make  an  Italian  perfectly 
happy,"  said  Lizzie,  the  cook.  And  if  a  word  or  two 
means  so  much  to  them,  how  grateful  must  they  feel 
for  the  long  happy  hours  to-night! 

They  sang  Christmas  hymns,  and  when  the  carol  with 
the  Sicilian  tune  was  sung,  Leoncavallo,  the  Silician, 
took  out  his  concertina  and  played  the  accompaniment 
with  passionate  fervour  while  his  fellow-countrymen 
joined  in  in  Italian. 

"Mille  grazie,  tante  grazie!  Evviva  la  direttrice!" 
they  called  out,  as  the  director's  wife  walked  back  to 
her  house  in  the  new  furs  which  were  a  Christmas 
present. — 

* 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  as  the  daylight  was  fading, 
Christian  suddenly  appeared. 

'Welcome!"  exclaimed  the  director,  as  he  took  him 
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in.  "The  children  must  not  see  you.  You  are  to  be  a 
surprise  for  them.  Come  in  here,  there  is  nobody  in 
the  room." 

"Grriiezzi!"  said  the  director's  wife  in  purest  Zurich 
dialect.  'We'll  light  up  the  tree  quickly,  and  then  I'll 
fetch  the  children;  they're  helping  Lizzie." 

There  was  great  joy  when  the  children  found  their 
big  friend  standing  beside  the  Christmas  tree!  They 
even  forgot  all  about  the  presents  they  had  prepared 
for  him. 

"Clara,  where's  the  box?"  Conradli  asked  suddenly, 
and  Clara  fetched  it  from  the  cupboard. 

"There's  a  pair  of  compasses  in  the  box,"  exclaimed 
Conradli,  'You  must  use  them  when  you  study  engi- 
neering,— and  you  can  wear  the  cap  for  tobogganing 
to-morrow."  And  he  took  Christen  out  to  show  him 
the  toboggan. 

As  they  left  the  room,  the  director  came  out  of  his 
study  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  Christen's  insurance 
money  had  lain  in  an  envelope  ready  to  be  posted  for 
a  long  time.  The  director  had  now  replaced  that  envelope 
by  a  new  one  addressed  to: 

Sottocapo  Christian  Abplanalp. 
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THE  FINISH 


large  number  of  new  workmen  had  been  engaged, — 
so  many  indeed  that  there  were  hardly  enough  bunks, 
and  that  every  corner  had  to  be  made  use  of.  Christen 
was  working  as  "Sottocapo"  side  by  side  with  a  tall, 
powerful  workman  from  Lombardy.  The  colder  the 
rock  grew,  the  more  desperate  was  the  struggle  with  the 
stone.  The  men  knew  that  every  additional  degree  of 
frost  meant  one  step  nearer  the  goal,  because  of  the 
huge  blocks  of  ice  that  were  pressing  on  the  wall  of  rock, 
as  it  grew  daily  thinner. 

The  engineer,  who  hardly  allowed  himself  any  sleep, 
had  calculated  that  the  last  obstruction  would  be 
removed  and  the  tunnel  opened  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
21st  of  February; — the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were 
turned  towards  the  Jungfrau.  Visitors  flocked  to  the 
Scheidegg  who  had  never  walked  in  such  deep  snow 
before.  The  telegraph  wires  which  were  to  carry  the 
great  news  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  were  dug  out  by 
Miiller,  the  signalman  and  by  the  guides, — a  tedious 
piece  of  work,  as  they  lay  three  feet  deep  in  snow!  In 
their  anxiety  not  to  be  too  late,  many  visitors  had 
arrived  too  early.  Again  and  again  they  phoned  up  to 
the  tunnel  for  news. 

The  director's  wife  and  her  helpers  had  more  than 
enough  to  do.  When  the  lights  in  the  many  temporary 
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bedrooms  were  out,  she  felt  like  a  mother  when  enjoy- 
ing an  hour's  peace  with  all  her  children  safely  in  bed. 
The  director  was  on  the  alert, — he  gave  orders  to  the 
"capos"  of  the  four  sections  to  keep  watch  over  the  men, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement. 


Midnight.  A  dark  figure,  carefully  concealing  a  lan- 
tern, steals  into  the  smithy,  followed  by  two  others.  They 
cover  the  windows  with  blankets.  Muffled  hammers  are 

set  to  work. 

* 

Anxious  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  engineer  whenever 
he  appeared,  and  the  question  When?  was  on  every- 
body's lips. 

"Not  before  three  o'clock  to-morrow."  This  answer 
was  reassuring,  and  all  the  visitors  retired  to  their 
rooms.  Many  of  them  went  straight  to  bed,  feeling  very 
tired  after  a  whole  day's  heavy  snowfall. 


Little  Conradli  crossed  out  the  last  day  but  one  on 
his  calendar  at  Meilen.  The  children  spoke  of  nothing 
else  but  the  tunnel  in  the  intervals  between  their  lessons, 
and  the  schoolmaster  even  brought  the  newspaper  into 
the  class-room. 
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Only  four  more  yards! 

"Granny,  couldn't  we  go  up  too?"  Conradli  kept  on 
saying.  According  to  his  time-table  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  get  there  long  after  his  bedtime  by  a  special 
night  train. 

His  grandmother  was  sorry  for  him.  "If  anybody  has 
a  right  to  be  there,  it's  the  child,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter.  But  Conradli's  mother  answered  that  children 
were  not  wanted  everywhere,  especially  not  on  such 
occasions. — And  so  you  are  not  to  be  present,  little 
director! 

* 

The  miners  were  trembling  with  excitement!  The 
first  three  shifts,  however,  worked  slowly,  hoping  thus 
to  have  another  turn.  But  the  fourth  shift,  led  by  their 
"Capo"  Uzielli,  sets  to  work  in  a  wild  frenzy.  Every 
muscle  is  strained  on  the  drills.  The  hammers  come 
crashing  down  furiously.  Christen  works  as  though  he 
were  fighting  for  his  life. — This  was  the  moment  he  had 
dreamt  of  with  youthful  enthusiasm  for  four  long  years. 
He  had  longed,  more  than  all  the  others,  to  work  his 
way  out  through  the  dark  rock  to  daylight  on  the  eternal 
snows. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  six.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  they  must  leave  the  triumph  to  the  next  shift! 

"Drills!"  ordered  the  Capo,  bathed  in  perspiration. 
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New  drills  were  brought  up.  The  holes  in  the  rock  grew 
deeper  and  deeper.  Christen  stared  at  them  in  amaze- 
ment,— were  the  others  so  much  stronger  than  he? 

"Attenzione!    Ferri!" 

They  threw  down  their  drills, — drills  over  three  yards 
long! 

"Cheats!"  shouted  Christen,  "where  did  you  get  those 
drills?" 

"Sacravolte!  from  the  smithy!"  replied  the  capo,  glar- 
ing at  him  angrily  and  giving  him  a  kick. 

The  blaster  and  his  assistant  brought  the  case  and 
opened  the  lid.  Dynamite!  In  spite  of  strict  orders  that 
safety  blasting  powder  should  be  used  to  prevent  any 
damage  to  the  rocks. 

Christen  knew  that  his  life  was  in  danger  as  he  closed 
the  lid  and  knelt  on  the  box. 

"Sacramento  diavolo!"  Three  pairs  of  hands  seized 
him  and  flung  him  back  against  the  rock.  A  blow — a 
dull  feeling  of  pain, — and  warm  blood  trickled  down 
his  neck. 

A  loud  report, — a  boom, — and  then  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing stones!  In  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  he  heard 
them  shout  "Evviva!  evviva!"  and  felt  a  breath  of  cold, 
icy  air. 

Slowly  Christen  recovered  consciousness.  The  men 
were  hurrying  past  him,  shouting  and  cheering,  making 
flags  of  their  red  handkerchiefs  fixed  on  small  pieces  of 
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wood,  and  swinging  their  lanterns  as  they  rushed  down 
in  wild  triumph. 

"II  traforo the  opening!  Vittoria!  Evviva  Uzielli! 

Evviva,  evviva!" 


i 


The  hero  of  the  day  was  hailed  on  all  sides. 
"Evviva  1'ingegnere!"  The  cry  reechoed  in  the  tunnel 
and  lingered  in  Christen's  heart. 

Pressing  his  left  hand  on  the  wound  in  his  temple,  he 
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crawled  painfully  towards  the  spot  where  a  ray  of 
bluish  light  shone  through  the  rock.  Working  his  way 
over  the  debris,  he  crept  through  the  gap  and  stood  up, 
leaning  against  the  wall  of  snow. 

The  morning  star  stood  above  the  Mathildenspitze. 
A  pale  bar  of  light  on  the  eastern  snow-fields  told  of 
dawn  to  come.  The  Jungfrau  was  bathed  in  starlight. 

He  was  alone  in  the  eternal  silence  of  the  hills,  "0 
Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth!" 

Purple  rays  touch  the  snowy  slopes  in  the  west.  A 

crimson  flame  leaps  up, — the  sun  has  risen "as  a 

bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as 
a  strong  man  to  run  his  course." 

Suddenly  he  hears  the  stones  crunching  under  a  strong 
man's  tread.  A  hand  appears  and  grasps  the  rock  firmly, 
and  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders  force  their  way  through 
the  hole.  Beside  him  stands  the  man  who  was  the 
leader  of  this  great  enterprise.  The  triumph  to  be  the 
first  to  step  out  here  onto  eternal  snow  has  been  stolen 
from  him. 

'You  here!    Blood  on  the  snow?" 

"Only  a  slight  wound  in  my  forehead,  nothing  more!" 

The  engineer  moved  on  a  few  paces,  to  where  the  red 
triangulation  pole  lay  on  a  rocky  ledge.  ''The  direction 
was  good,  very  good,"  he  said  to  himself.  "But, .  .  ."  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  as  he  turned  to  Chris- 
ten, "what  havoc  you  have  wrought  here!  You  have 
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blasted  like  madmen!  Why,  you've  even  blown  up  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel, — a  real  crime!  You've  disobeyed 
my  strictest  orders, — I  should  not  have  expected  that  of 
my  'Capos',  least  of  all  of  you!" 

Christen  gave  no  reply. 

The  sound  of  merry  voices  came  from  the  tunnel,  as 
men  and  women  thronged  up  and  climbed  joyfully 
through  the  narrow  aperture.  Amazement  and  wonder 
were  written  on  every  face.  Newspaper  reporters  took 
out  their  note-books  and  began  writing  busily, — but  not 
for  long, — the  overwhelming  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
beyond  their  powers  of  description. 


When  the  guests  came  down,  they  took  part  in  the 
workmen's  celebration  of  the  event.  It  was  a  merry  and 
noisy  party;  they  were  singing  Italian  songs  to  honour 
the  Queen  of  the  Swiss  Alps  whose  throne  they  had  so 
closely  approached  to-day.  And  Uzielli's  health  was 
drunk  liberally. 

When  it  grew  dark  Rapoletti,  the  "Capo"  of  the  shift, 
who  had  hoped  to  carry  off  the  palm,  sat  down  beside 
the  intoxicated  Uzielli  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  by  what  means  he  had  managed  to  secure  the  honour 
of  the  opening  for  himself,  and  how  "lo  Svizzero"  had 
nearly  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  "I  daresay  he's 
still  lying  up  there  now, — I  gave  him  a  jolly  good  kick! 
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But  he'll  be  on  his  legs  again  presently,  Bernese  skulls 
can  stand  a  good  deal." 

Next  morning  Rapoletti  went  to  the  engineer.  "My 
shift  would  have  broken  through,  if  Uzielli  had  not 
knocked  down  'lo  Svizzero'  as  he  tried  to  stop  his 
men.  They  had  sharpened  long  drills  secretly  at  night 
and  used  dynamite  too,  though  you  had  forbidden  us 
to  do  so." 

"I  have  done  you  wrong,  Abplanalp.  I  might  have 
known  that  you  would  have  respected  my  orders,"  th* 
engineer  said  as  he  shook  hands  warmly  with  Christen 
whose  white  bandage  peeped  out  under  his  ski-cap. 

GOOD  FRIDAY 

_l  here  was  silence  in  the  mountain.  No  work  was 
done  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  evening  before,  all  the  Swiss  workmen  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  to  church.  But  it  snowed  hard  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  snow-drifts  were  so  deep 
that  they  had  to  turn  back,  hardened  as  they  were. 

They  went  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  down 
quietly,  lost  in  thought. 

"It's  too  bad  that  we  can't  even  get  to  church  to-day," 

said  Schlunegger.  "It's  my  confirmation  day  too," 

"the  churchbells  are  ringing  at  Grindelwald,  and  every- 
body is  getting  ready  to  go  to  church." 

N.  Bolt,  Svizzero.      13 


;The  fear  of  God  has  not  died  out  yet  in  the  valleys," 
said  Lauener. 

"But  the  glacier  pastor  is  no  longer  there,"  continued 
Schlunegger. 

"His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  us  all,"  said  Kauf- 
mann,  "our  spiritual  guide  was  carried  to  his  grave  by 
guides.  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  I  stood 
before  him  at  the  altar.  What  text  did  he  give  you?" 

"I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me,"  replied 
Schlunegger. 

'What  made  him  choose  that?" 

"He  knew  that  I  never  let  go  of  the  mountain  till  I 
get  to  the  top, — and  he  said  I  was  not  to  let  go  of  God; 
and  then  too  because  my  name  is  Jacob,  like  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  who  wrestled  with  the  angel  till  the  day 
dawned." 

"And  my  text  was  'When  he  had  found  one  pearl 
of  great  price,  he  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and 
bought  it' — a  very  suitable  one,  considering  my  name 
is  Kaufmann*)." 

The  way  they  repeated  their  texts  showed  how  they 
treasured  them.  Lauener  and  the  "Eagle",  as  one  of 
them  was  nicknamed,  looked  at  each  other.  "Do  you 
remember  yours?" 

'Yes,  indeed,  and  I've  always  stuck  to  it,"  answered 


*)  Kaufmann  =  merchant. 
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the  young  inspector.    'Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong." 

It  is  often  more  difficult  to  keep  watch  over  one's 
own  line  of  conduct  than  over  the  Jungfrau  Railway 
line! 

'This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
our  faith',  is  my  text,"  said  the  "Eagle".  'Victory  is  a 
grand  word, — man  was  not  made  for  defeat!" 

And  again  there  was  silence. 

"If  only  one  of  us  had  a  Bible,"  said  Lauener,  "I  left 
mine  down  at  Lauterbrunnen." 

"It  isn't  of  much  use  to  you  then,"  said  the  Eagle, 
though  he  had  not  brought  his  up  either. 

"I've  got  one,"  said  Christen,  taking  his  Testament 
out  of  his  pocket  and  opening  it. 

;'Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus  and  scourged  him," 
he  read  aloud.  "And  the  soldiers  plaited  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  they  put  on  him  a 
purple  robe." 

He  read  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St. 
John  slowly  and  reverently,  and  his  companions  folded 
their  hands  as  they  listened  to  this  wonderful  chapter 
which  needs  no  further  comment. 

When  Christen  got  the  words  "Behold  thy  mother," 
he  paused  for  a  moment. 
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The  joy  of  having  reached  the  goal  gave  the  men 
fresh  energy.  They  were  now  able  to  work  in  the  pure, 
fresh  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  daylight  which  they  had  had 
to  do  without  for  so  long, — and  they  could  even  see  a 
bit  of  blue  sky  from  the  dark  tunnel!  The  bright  light 
dazzled  them  as  they  emptied  the  rubble  on  the  snow, 
and  they  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  drawing  in  deep 
breaths  of  fresh  air,  and  looking  longingly  towards  the 
south,  where  their  beloved  country  lay  beyond  the  white 
mountain  barrier.  And  then  they  pushed  the  truck  back 
again  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

One  day  two  young  architects  came  up,  accompanied 
by  guides  who  had  prepared  footholds  for  them  on  the 
southern  face  of  the  mountain  early  in  the  morning,  and 
by  Christen,  \vhom  the  engineer  had  sent  up  as  his  most 
efficient  helper.  They  were  roped  firmly  whilst  they 
took  measurements  on  the  rocks  into  which  the  highest 
house  in  Europe  was  to  be  built. 

"It's  a  much  more  difficult  business  than  I  had  imag- 
ined," remarked  one  of  the  architects,  "but  it's  all  the 
more  interesting;  we  might  be  going  to  build  an  eagle's 
aerie!" 

"I  never  heard  of  eagles  using  warmed  tools*)  to 
build  their  nests  with,"  observed  Christen  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  making  the  architects  laugh  heartily. 


*)  Iron  tools  must  always  be  warmed  before  use  at  such  altitudes. 
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The  engineer  stepped  out  of  the  opening,  onto  the 
small  rocky  platform  projecting  above  the  snowfields 
of  the  Jungfrau. 

;'We  must  have  a  cutting  here,  facing  south,  and  steps 
leading  down  to  the  snow,  and  I  mean  the  main  passage 
up  at  the  Jodi  to  pass  through  a  blue  ice  grotto,  before 
leading  out  onto  the  eternal  snow." 

'What  do  you  think  people  will  say  when  they  stand 
up  here?"  asked  one  of  the  architects,  looking  around. 

;'They  will  point  to  the  mountains,"  replied  the  engi- 
neer, "and  say:  That's  Monte  Leone,  that's  the  Finster- 
aarhorn,  those  are  the  Fiescherhorner,  and  there's  the 
Aletsch  Glacier!  and  they  are  sure  to  make  a  muddle, 
and  give  a  good  many  of  the  mountains  the  wrong 


names." 
« 


'And  they'll  exclaim:  Wonderful!  Bellissimo!  Ent- 
zikkend!  Glorious!  Magnifique!  Grandiose!  Superbe! 
What  a  grand  sight!  It's  worth  the  money!" 

"And  others  will  look  in  silence,"  added  the  engineer, 
as  his  eyes,  usually  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  gazed 
dreamily  at  the  labyrinth  of  snowy  peaks. 

VISITORS 

July,  the  height  of  the  season!    Telegrams  came  pour- 
ing in:  "Is  the  tunnel  open  for  traffic?" 
"No,  awaiting  inspection!" 
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The  hotel  proprietors  in  the  Oberland  seemed  in  no 
hurry,  they  encouraged  their  guests  to  wait.  And  many 
stayed  on  for  weeks. 

Every  workman  did  his  utmost;  none  of  them  gave 

in,  however  tired  they  were, they  even  worked  in 

double  shifts. 

To  finish  a  job  is  a  pleasure,  even  in  small  tasks.  How 
much  greater  the  joy  of  giving  the  final  touches  to  this 
gigantic  work! 

"Now  off  to  bed  with  the  lot  of  you!"  ordered  the 
director  on  one  of  the  last  days,  and  sent  two  hundred 
men  to  bed  like  children. 

That  very  day  the  Federal  Council  announced  its 
intention  of  paying  Jungfraujoch  an  unofficial  visit!  A 
special  train  was  ordered,  and  Mr.  Seiler,  the  hotel- 
keeper  at  the  Scheidegg,  got  the  news  just  in  time  to 
fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  guests. 

''That's  for  our  president!"  he  exclaimed  enthusias- 
tically. 

"It  is  the  Monch  or  the  Eiger?"  and  the  visitors  at 
the  Scheidegg  hurried  to  the  telescopes,  knowing  that 
Mr.  Seiler  let  off  a  gun  whenever  some  climbing  party 
had  reached  a  peak. 

"Our  president  is  coming,"  he  replied  solemnly,  and 
pointed  to  the  train  which  was  slowly  winding  its  way 
uphill.  The  Swiss  flag  was  hoisted  with  all  speed  and 
spread  gaily  in  the  breeze. 
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Mr.  Sommer  at  the  Eismeer  was  quite  ready  to  offer 
refreshments  to  the  members  of  the  Government,  his 
presence  of  mind  did  not  leave  him  for  a  single  moment. 

There  was  glorious  sunshine  at  the  Eismeer,  in  spite 
of  the  mist  in  the  valley. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  cannot  take  you  up  to 
Jungfraujoch,"  said  the  director,  "but  it  is  not  possible 
to  run  a  train  yet." 

''Then  we  will  go  up  on  foot  as  far  as  we  can." 

The  lines  were  laid  and  everything  had  been  tidied 
up.  The  painters  were  at  work  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
tunnel,  painting  the  casing  of  the  electric  cables  a  bright 
red.  As  the  visitors  penetrated  further  and  further  into 
the  tunnel,  absolute  silence  reigned  where  boring  drills 
had  squeaked  and  spluttered  but  a  short  time  before. 

'We  are  inside  the  Monch  now,"  observed  one  of 
them. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  cogwheel 
begins,  they  found  several  workmen  still  busily  at  work. 
They  stopped.  And  yet  they  longed  to  be  able  to  get 
right  up  to  the  Joch. 

The  engineer  wrhispered  a  few  words  to  the  workmen, 
who  immediately  threw  down  their  pickaxes,  rolled  a 
trolley  onto  the  main  line,  and  slung  the  drag  ropes 
over  their  shoulders. 

"Are  you  going  to  pull  us  up?"  exclaimed  the  presi- 
dent, sitting  down  on  the  low  bench  of  the  trolley.  The 
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flickering  light  of  the  lanterns  shone  on  his  white  hair; 
beside  him  sat  the  doctor  carrying  a  bottle  of  oxygen, 
and  the  remaining  seats  were  occupied  by  the  various 
members  of  the  Federal  Council. 

The  Italians  took  the  Swiss  Government  up  the  track 
in  high  glee. 

The  Councillors  thanked  them  and  stepped  out  of  the 
trolley  onto  the  snow.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, — 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  cast  its  spell  over  them!  The 
doctor  felt  the  president's  pulse:  "Normal,  I'm  glad  to 
say,  owing  to  the  comfortable  journey  up,  no  doubt." 

The  Italians  were  standing  a  little  way  off,  when  sud- 
denly the  Capo  came  up  to  the  doctor. 

"May  we  have  the  oxygen  for  one  of  the  workmen, 
who  does  not  feel  well?"  The  doctor  examined  the  man. 

"No  wonder!  His  pulse  is  148,"  he  exclaimed,  giv- 
ing the  patient  oxygen  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time. 
The  man  had  pulled  so  energetically  that  he  had  over- 
taxed his  strength. 

^^ 

T  needn't  go  out  washing  any  more,  unless  I  want 
to,"  said  Mrs.  Abplanalp  at  Unterseen.  "My  son  sends 
me  a  hundred  francs  every  month, — I  simply  go  on 
doing  it  as  a  hobby." 

'Yes,  indeed,  he  is  getting  on  in  the  world,"  answered 
the  lawyer, — "we  always  said  he  would  do  well." 

Mrs.  Abplanalp  looked  somewhat  abashed. 
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How  far  up  the  ladder  has  he  got  by  now?" 
I  don't  really  know,  but  he's  quite  a  bigwig.' 


'We're  going  to  open  the  railway  and  sell  the  first 
tickets  on  the  first  of  August,"  declared  the  director. 
"But  we'll  have  a  trial  trip  the  day  before;  each  of  you 
officials  shall  have  a  free  pass  for  two  persons.  You  can 
bring  your  parents  up. — I'm  sorry  you  can't  bring  them 
both,"  he  said,  as  he  noticed  Christen's  black  band. 

"But   I   should   like  two  tickets   all   the  same,"  was 

Christen's  answer. 

* 

The  Wengernalp  Railway  had  never  brought  up  a 
happier  load  of  passengers  than  on  that  day.  There  was 
a  special  train  waiting  at  the  Scheidegg.  The  small 
station  of  the  Jungfrau  Railway  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flags, — the  white  cross  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  Bernese  bear. — There  were  garlands  of  fir  branches 
on  the  train  that  was  waiting  for  its  first  passengers. 
Everybody  had  been  hard  at  work  till  two  at  night,  and 
many  of  them  had  begun  again  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing,— so  anxious  were  they  to  have  everything  ready 
in  good  time. 

"Ernest,  Ernest,"  called  a  happy  mother,  looking  out 
of  the  train,  and,  "here  we  are,  my  boy,"  shouted  a 
father,  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  son. 
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"Eigergletscher  Station — Eigerwand — Eismeer — Jung- 
fraujoch!"  Mr.  Thony  called  out  for  the  first  time,  as 
the  sons  who  had  helped  to  build  the  new  line  took 
their  parents  to  the  train. 

Mr.  Felz  at  the  ticket  office  has  nothing  to  do  to-day, 
his  little  window  is  tight  closed,  and  he  gets  into  the 
train  last  of  all,  with  a  merry  smile.  They  all  feel  per- 
fectly at  home  together,  it  is  so  different  from  taking 
up  strangers;  their  parents  look  upon  the  rocks  and  gla- 
ciers as  their  sons'  training-ground, — the  place  where 
their  boys  have  become  men. 

"Our  son  never  gave  us  any  cause  for  anxiety,"  said 
Lauener's  father  to  Christen's  mother,  who  was  not  able 
to  say  the  same  thing  of  her  son,  however  proud  of 
him  she  was  to-day.  But  she  was  not  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.  "I  shall  have  mine  framed  to-day.  Have  you 
got  a  photo  of  yours?" 

"Certainly!" 

A  photographer  from  Berne  had  had  the  good  idea  of 
going  up  to  the  glacier  one  pay-day,  and  had  taken 
photos  of  the  whole  colony,  including  Barry. 


Two  young  men  were  waiting  for  the  train  at  Eiger- 
gletscher,— the  inspector  and  Christen. — Frischknecht 
came  up  to  them. 

;'The  Italians  are  all  going,  except  one  who  asked 
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whether  he  might  stay, — and  that's  the  Venetian,  the 
one  of  whom  I  should  have  expected  it  least  of  all. 
Several  of  them  helped  me  prepare  a  bonfire  up  on 
Jungfraujoch;  they  collected  all  the  wood  from  the  scaf- 
folding that  was  lying  about,  and  piled  it  up  for  us  to 
be  able  to  light  a  fire  on  the  first  of  August." 

"It  will  have  to  be  huge,  if  anybody  is  to  see  it  from 
below,"  replied  the  inspector,  with  a  laugh. 

"The  flames  of  the  beacon  fire  on  the  snowy  heights 
will  be  fanned  by  breezes  from  the  glaciers  and  will 
blaze  up  mightily  as  a  symbol  of  Swiss  freedom  and 
liberty!" 

Christen's  eyes  glowed  with  enthusiasm  as  Frisch- 
knecht  spoke. 

Here  comes  the  train.  Lauener's  mother  clasps  her 
son  in  her  arms,  but  Mrs.  Abplanalp  only  says:  "How 
tall  you've  grown!"  The  inspector  and  Christen  were 
the  only  ones  who  had  not  been  able  to  go  down  to 
meet  their  guests. 

"How  d'you  do,  Miss  Zurtannen,  I'm  glad  you  were 
able  to  come,"  said  Christen,  shaking  hands  heartily  with 
his  friend  from  Chiasso  who  looked  radiantly  happy. 

And  then  they  all  got  into  the  train  together. 

"Addio  Svizzero,"  cried  one  of  the  departing  Italians, 
and  Christen  looked  back  and  waved  to  him. 

On  the  path  below,  little  Beppino  was  standing  beside 
a  tall  man, — his  father,  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
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"Lock-up",  and  had  come  to  fetch  his  son.  The  little  boy 
had  packed  his  portmanteau  quickly,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
leave  quietly  as  soon  as  possible.  He  turned  round  once 
more  and  pointed  Christen  out  to  his  father. 

At  Eismeer  Station,  the  director's  wife  was  still  busy 
putting  gentian  and  alpine  roses  on  the  tables,  whilst 
Conradli  decorated  the  walls  with  fragrant  fir  branches 
with  fresh,  red  cones.  Clara  went  up  to  the  seat  between 
her  father's  and  the  engineer's,  and  put  a  little  bunch  of 
edelweiss  there  for  her  beloved  Granny, — and  nobody 
but  Christen  knew  where  she  had  got  them  from.  Then 
Conradli  and  Clara  took  their  Granny  to  the  train, 
while  their  parents  followed.  It  was  a  proud  and  happy 
day  for  their  mother. 

''I  wonder  for  whom  Christen  wanted  the  second 
ticket,"  she  said. 

"When  they  had  taken  their  seats  they  gave  Lauener's 
parents  a  warm  welcome.  Then  Christen  introduced  his 
mother  and  Miss  Zurtannen  from  Chiasso,  saying:  "I 
should  never  have  got  here  without  her.  I  had  run  away 
from  home  and  was  on  the  way  to  Italy,  and  she  helped 
me  come  up  here  and  even  paid  my  fare." 

'Which   he   paid   back   with   his    first   wages,"   Miss 
Zurtannen  broke  in. 

';I  owe  you  many  thanks,  Miss  Zurtannen,  for  having 
sent  us  our  best  fellow-worker,"  said  the  director, — "and 
one  whom  we  are  all  fond  of,"  added  his  wife. 
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"And  one  whom  I  don't  mean  to  part  with,"  said  the 
engineer,  joining  in. 

"Next  week  he  and  I  are  going  off  to  a  new  job, — 
I  can  assure  you  he  is  my  right  hand." 

Christen's  eyes  flashed.  "Do  you  hear  what  the  engi- 
neer says,  Mother?"  he  exclaimed. 

Miss  Zurtannen,  who  had  remained  faithfully  at  her 
post  at  Chiasso  station,  cast  a  happy  look  at  Christen 
and  his  mother. 

"I  remember  how  astonished  I  was  when  I  saw  the 
word  Jungfraujoch  in  the  new  time-table,"  she  said, 
speaking  to  the  engineer,  "I  should  never  have  dreamt 
that  I  should  have  a  chance  of  going  up  myself;  I  was 
spending  my  holidays  with  a  friend  when  the  ticket 
came.  'Of  course  you  must  go',  she  said,  and  my  sister 
at  Interlaken  was  delighted  when  she  heard  that  such  a 
treat  was  in  store  for  me.  It  is  just  heavenly,"  she 
added  softly.  "Whatever  happens  after  this,  nothing 
can  take  away  the  memory  of  the  day  up  here." 

The  train  stopped  at  the  Mondistollen, — a  spot  not 
mentioned  in  the  time-table.  Conrad  took  his  grand- 
mother up,  and  the  others  followed  and  made  their  way 
to  a  small  ledge  of  rock  with  an  iron  railing.  Pre- 
cipitous rocky  walls  were  above  and  below  them,  and 
the  rugged  Guggi  Glacier  lay  at  their  feet.  From  this 
point  of  vantage,  they  were  able  to  see  the  green  slopes 
and  valleys  of  the  Oberland,  the  blue  Lake  of  Thun  and 
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the  fertile  plains  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  while  the  soft 
outlines  of  the  Jura  and  the  silvery  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Neuchatel  were  visible  in  the  far  distance. 

Conrad  explained  it  all  to  his  Granny. — "If  we  had 
come  out  only  two  feet  further  to  the  left,  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  because  of  falling  stones."  And  as  he 
spoke,  a  stone  flashed  past  them  towards  the  abyss,  as 
though  hurled  by  an  invisible  hand! 

Conradli  spoke  as  loudly  as  he  could,  for  he  had 
noticed  that  Christen's  mother  did  not  hear  well. 

When  the  others  went  back  to  the  train,  Christen  and 
his  mother  remained  behind  for  a  moment. 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help,  was  what  Father  said  when  you  went 
up,"  she  observed,  looking  at  the  snow-white  peak  of  the 
Jungfrau  towering  above  them. 

Her  son's  eyes  followed  hers,  and  he  remembered  his 
father's  blessing,  and  felt  the  touch  of  his  hands  on  his 
head. 

They  stood  there  in  silence.  Then  Christen  put  his 
arm  round  his  mother  and  took  her  back. 


. 
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